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THE  OFFICIAL  ASSOCIATION  BOOK  FOE  1872. 

By  the  express  appointment  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  and  Amateur  National  Association,  held  in  March  1872, 
DeWitt’s  Base  Ball  Guide  was  named  as  the  Official  Book  of 
the  two  Associations,  for  the  season  of  1872. 

The  appended  certificates  are  presented  in  proof  of  the  above 
statement : 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1872. 

T  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  o ?  Professional  B.  B.  Players,  held  in 
Cleveland,  Monday  evening,  March  4,  1872,  furnished  by  mo  this  day  to  Mr. 
Itobt.  M.  De  Witt,  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
■aid  convention,  he  being  the  only  person  authorized  to  publish  the  same. 

N.  E.  YOUNG, 
Secretary,  N.  A.  P.  B.  B.  P. 


The  Amateur  Convention  adopted  a  resolution,  authorizing  Mr. 
Kobt.  M.  DeWitt,  to  publish  the  official  proceedings,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  to  append  his  certificate  as  follows. 

AMATEUR  CERTIFICATE. 

New  York,  March  14,  1872. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  enclosed  rules  are  the  standard  playing  rules  cf 
the  Amateur  B.B.Players  Association.  Adopted  March  13,  1872. 

ALEXANDER  P.  WAUGH. 
Secretary,  N.  A.  A.  B.  B.  P. 


* 


Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by 
ROBERT  M.  DE  WITT, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Diagram  of  a  Base  Ball  Field,  with,  the  Lines  of  Measurement. 
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The  Dimensions  of  a  Ball  Field- 

A  base-ball  field  should  be  at  least  500  feet  in  length  by  350  in 
breadth.  The  in-field  should  be  level,  and  covered  with  well-rolled 
turf  of  fine  small  grass  and  clover.  The  grass  should  be  frequently 
cut  by  machine ;  this  will  cause  it  to  become  velvety  and  close. 
Of  course  the  ground  from  the  pitcher’s  position  to  that  of  the 
catcher,  should  be  bare  of  turf,  some  eight  feet  in  width,  and  laid 
with  hard  dry  soil,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  off  water. 
The  edge  should  be  level  with  the  turf  border.  The  paths  on  the 
line3  from  base  to  base — three  feet  in  width — should  also  be  laid 
with  hard  soil,  and  also  a  circle  around  each  base. 

In  measuring  out  the  distances  for  the  various  positions  and 
points  of  the  field,  the  simplest  plan  is*  as  follows  : 

Having  determined  on  the  point  of  the  home-base,  measure 
from  that  point  down  the  field  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
four  inches,  and  the  end  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  second 
base  ;  then  take  a  cord  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  fasten  one 
end  at  the  home-base,  and  the  other  at  the  second,  and  then  grasp 
it  in  the  centre  and  extend  it  first  to  the  right  side,  which  will  give 
the  point  of  the  first  base,  and  then  to  the  left,  which  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  third ;  this  will  give  the  exact  measurement,  as 
the  string  will  thus  form  the  sides  of  a  square  the  sides  of  which 
are  respectively  ninety  feet.  On  a  line  from  the  home  to  the 
second  base  and  distant  from  the  former  forty-five  feet,  is  the 
pitcher’s  first  point,  the  second  point  being  six  feet  further,  on  the 
same  line.  The  foul-ball  posts  are  placed  on  a  line  with  the 
home  and  first  base,  and  home  and  third,  and  should  be  at  least 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  bases.  As  these  posts  are  intended 
solely  to  assist  the  umpire  in  his  decisions  in  reference  to  foul 
balls,  they  should  be  high  enough  from  the  ground,  and  painted  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  umpire’s  position.  Flags  are  the 
best  for  that  purpose. 


mTEODTJCTION. 


A  few  years  since,  in  introducing  a  work  on  base-ball  to  the 
public,  it  became  requisite  to  preface  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
book  with  a  dissertation  on  the  progress  of  the  game  towards  its 
position  as  a  National  pastime.  This  is  a  matter  now  quite  unne¬ 
cessary,  as  the  game  of  base-ball  is  now  permanently  established  as 
the  National  Game  of  America. 

Those  who  remember  the  leading  base-ball  contests  of  1857,  at 
Hoboken — then  the  headquarters  of  the  fraternity,  and  the  scene 
of  the  principal  matches — cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  contrast 
between  the  style  of  play  then  in  vogue,  and  that  which  prevails 
now.  The  change  for  the  better  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  vast 
increase  of  the  game  in  popularity  within  the  past  ten  years  ;  and 
ere  a  few  more  seasons  have  come  and  vanished,  we  trust  to  see 
the  game  so  improved  as  to  render  further  changes  in  its  rules  un¬ 
necessary.  The  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  year 
after  year,  have  been  the  result  of  each  season’s  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  and  not  of  any  special  theory  in  connection  with  the  game. 
In  1857  the  boyish  rule  of  the  bound  catch  was  in  vogue,  and  at 
that  time  the  National  Association  included  about  twenty  clubs, 
/located  within  a  radius  of  less  than  twenty  miles  of  New  York.  At 
this  period,  too,  it  was  little  more  than  a  game  calculated  for  exer¬ 
cise  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a  summer  afternoon,  possessing 
comparatively  few  attractions  as  affording  means  for  an  exciting 
contest  for  the  palm  of  superiority  in  athletic  skill.  Men  of  forty 
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years  of  age  and  upwards,  could  excel  in  it,  and  but  a  few  weeks* 
practice  at  the  game  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  take  a 
creditable  position  as  a  player.  How  different  is  its  position  now. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  ten  short  years  !  Now  base-ball  is 
the  equal  of  cricket  as  a  scientific  game — that  is,  as  a  game  requir¬ 
ing  the  mental  powers  of  judgment,  calculation  and  quick  percep¬ 
tion  to  excel  in  it — while  in  its  demands  upon  the  vigor,  endurance 
and  courage  of  manhood,  its  requirements  excel  those  requisite  to 
become  equally  expert  as  a  cricketer.  In  regard  to  its  growth  in 
popularity,  the  ocean  bpundaries  of  the  United  States  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  limit  its  extent ;  for,  like  cricket  among  Englishmen,  base¬ 
ball  has  been  played  by  Americans  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
while  at  home  it  has  been  permanently  established  as  the  National 
pastime  of  the  American,  people. 

Glancing  over  the  records  of  the  National  Association,  one  can 
readily  perceive  how,  step  by  step,  improvements  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  how,  with  that  independence  of  thought  and  prompti¬ 
tude  of  action  characteristic  of  our  people,  old  rules  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  new  ones  and  fundamental  changes  have  been  made  as 
rapidly  as  the  improvements  advocated  were  either  shown  by  theory 
or  practically  demonstrated- by  a  season’s  experience,  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  interests  of  the  game.  The  first  advance  made,  was 
the  abolition  of  the  bound  catch  rule,  which  for  so  long  a  time  was 
the  pet  rule  of  the  “  old  boys  ”  of  the  fraternity.  The  ice  once 
broken,  improvement  after  improvement  has  followed,  until  the  game 
has  nearly  approached  the  point  of  perfection. 

As  each  season’s  experience  in  the  game  develops  some  new 
phases,  or  points  out  the  errors  of  previous  amendments,  of  course 
each  year  will  create  new  work  for  the  Committee  of  Rules  ;  and, 
of  necessity,  it  will  be  some  years  hence  before  alterations  in  the 
rules,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  will  have  become  needless  and  dis¬ 
advantageous.  As  it  has  been  for  a  century  past  in  cricket,  so  will 
it  be  in  base-ball  for  years  to  come,  Vvd  in  cricket  we  have  seen 
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the  batting  conquer  the  bowling,  and  anon  the  bowling  gain  su¬ 
premacy  over  the  batting,  and  as  the  balance  of  power  weighed 
down  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  just  in  proportion  were  the  rules 
adjusted  so  as  again  to  equalize  things.  Just  so  is  it  in  base-ball. 
In  1861,  ’62  and  ’63,  the  pitching  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  batting,  the  general  averages  at  the  bat  ranging  from  2  1-2  to 
3 ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  rules  limiting  the  powers  of  tho 
pitcher.  Since  then  the  batting  has  gradually  but  surely  gained 
on  the  pitching,  the  general  averages  of  1866  and  ’67,  ranging  at 
from  3  1-2  to  5,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  either  to  re¬ 
strict  the  powers  of  the  batsman,  or  to  give  more  latitude  to  the 
pitcher  ;  and  in  making  a  choice  of  rules  for  either  object,  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  was,  which  would  most  subserve  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  attractiveness  of  the  game.  We  present  this  view  of  the 
question  of  changes  in  the  rules,  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
hastily  and  without  consideration  blindly  oppose  all  amendments 
to  the  rules.  Hitherto  the  positions  of  the  pitcher  and  striker  in 
the  game  have  alternately  possessed  advantages  which  the  other 
has  not  had.  First  the  striker  was  punished  for  not  hitting  at 
good  balls,  while  the  pitcher  was  allowed  full  latitude  to  deliver  as 
wild  as  he  chose.  Then  the  pitcher  was  obliged  to  deliver  balls 
just  where  the  batsman  wanted  them,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
heavy-hitting  class  of  batsmen  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Now 
the  two  parties  have  equal  facilities  for  strategical  operations  for 
the  first  time. 

In  March,  1871,  the  fraternity  at  large,  disgusted  with  the  way 
the  National  Association,  at  its  annual  Convention  of  1870,  had 
been  manipulated  in  the  interests  of  an  unscrupulous  few,  met  to¬ 
gether  in  Convention,  each  of  the  two  classes  having  its  own  Con¬ 
vention, — and  organized  two  National  Associations,  the  one  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  amateur  clubs,  and  the  other  of  professionals. 
Both  established  the  same  code  of  playing  rules  except  in  the 
case  of  the  addition  of  one  section  to  the  Amateur  code ;  but  they 
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adopted  different  Constitutions  appropriate  to  the  respective  status 
of  each  class.  The  establishment  of  these  organizations  practi¬ 
cally  legislated  the  old  National  Association  out  of  existence. 

In  presenting  the  Base-Ball  Guide  to  the  fraternity  for  1872, 
our  idea  is  to  make  the  beok  the  standard  authority  on  all  the 
points  of  the  game,  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  of  it  has  been 
engaged  in  reporting  the  leading  base-ball  contests  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  and  principal  cities  of  the  country  for  the  past  fifteen  years? 
and,  as  a  consequence,  has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  several  rules ;  besides,  as  a  regular  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  several  years,  having 
been  prominent  in  bringing  the  game  up  to  its  present  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  play,  it  naturally  follows  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
reliable  authority  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  in  reference 
to  the  correct  definition  of  the  rules,  and,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  for  a  full  development  of  the  skill  of  a  player  in  the 
three  departments  of  the  game,  viz  :  pitching,  batting  and  fielding. 


THE  BASE-BALL  GUIDE 

FOR  1872. 


THE  GAME  OE  BASE  BALL. 

Our  American  game  of  ball  may  be  said  to  have  started  on  its 
voyage  of  life  in  the  year  1860  ;  for  its  existence  before  that  period 
amounted  only  to  a  series  of  trial  trips,  as  it  were,  preparatory 
for  the  great  journey  round  the  world.  In  that  year,  what  we 
now  call  amateur  ball-playing  was  in  its  glory.  In  the  season  of 
1860,  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn,  ranking  second  to  none  at 
any  time  in  social  standing,  then  occupied  the  highest  position 
in  the  country,  as  the  leading  exemplars  of  the  beauties  of  the 
game  ;  and  during  this  year,  by  the  way,  this  club  did  more  to  es¬ 
tablish  base-ball  on  a  permanent  and  reputable  footing,  than  had 
before  been  attempted  by  any  other  club ;  other  noteworthy  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  having  been  more  limited  in  their  sphere  of  operations.  — — 
The  advent  of  Creighton,  during  that  memorable  season,  with  the 
accompanying  brilliant  career  of  the  Excelsior  Nine,  would  have 
been  promptly  followed  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  rival  organi¬ 
zations  during  ensuing  seasons,  but  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  1861,  which,  of  course,  materially  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  base-ball ;  indeed,  in  effect  it  put  it  back  seve¬ 
ral  years;  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  game  began  to  recover 
its  lost  ground.  In  1864,  however,  the  great  struggle  for  the  so- 
called  honors  of  the  championship  of  the  base-ball  fraternity  was 
in  reality  commenced  ;  all  previous  contests  for  the  title  being 
comparatively  nominal  battles  for  something  which  had  only  a 
questionable  existence ;  for,  up  to  1864,  the  circle  of  the  base-ball 
area  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  of  its 
christening,  if  not  of  its  birth,  namely,  New  York:  In  1864,  how- 
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ever,  the  system  of  professional  ball -playing  began  to  openly 
manifest  itself ;  for  previously,  though  practically  in  existence  to 
some  extent,  it  had  not  been  prominently  brought  into  public  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  with  this  new  system  came  the  real  struggle  for  tho 
championship.  Since  then,  professional  ball-playing  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  as  a  legitimate  occupation  ;  and  no  doubt  tho 
distinction  of  classes  which  now  exists  will  prevail  as  long  as  tho 
game  is  known.  Unfortunately,  certain  evils  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  professional  ball-playing,  which,  if  not  checked  in  their 
progress,  will,  ere  long,  so  damage  the  reputation  of  the  fraternity 
as  to  materially  interfere  with  the  future  welfare  and  popularity 
of  base-ball. 

In  1864  was  inaugurated  the  first  of  a  series  of  important 
amendments  to  the  playing  rules  of  the  game,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  to  bring  base-ball  nearer  to  the  point  of  perfection  than 
its  best  friends  ever  expected  it  would  reach.  Year  after  year, 
from  1864,  were  the  rules  amended  and  improved, — tho  present  ar„ 
rangement  of  special  departments  being  introduced  in  1807.  In 
1865  the  rule  dividing  the  fraternity  into  professional  and  amateur 
players  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  nearly  two  hundred  clubs,  and  this  division  will  hence¬ 
forth  rule  as  an  unchangeable  law  of  the  game  without  a  doubt, 
the  action  of  a  minority  temporarily  in  power  at  the  Convention  of 
1870,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  season  of  1869,  marked 
as  it  was  by  the  creditable  success  of  the  best-organized  and  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  professional  nine  yet  known  in  the  history  of  base¬ 
ball,  closed  with  a  record  showing  the  national  game  to  be  a  flour¬ 
ishing  and  popular  institution  from  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  forests  of 
Maine  to  the  golden  sands  of  California  on  the  other, 

HOW  BASE  BALL  IS  PLAYED. 

There  is  no  game  now  in  vogue,  the  theory  of  which  is  more 
simple,  than  that  of  Base-ball,  and  hence  its  attractions  for  the 
masses  ;  and  yet  to  excel  in  the  game  as  a  noted  expert,  requires 
not  only  the  possession  of  the  physical  attributes  of  endurance, 
agility,  strength,  good  throwing  and  running  powers,  together  with 
plenty  of  courage,  pluck  and  nerve ;  but  also  the  mental  powers 
of  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  thorough  control  of  temper, 
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and  the  presence  of  mind  to  act  promptly  in  critical  emergencies. 
To  play  the  simple  field  game  requires  only  the  ability  a  party  of 
school  boys  ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  would  be 
likely  to  possess ;  but  to  enter  upon  a  contest  for  the  palm  of  su¬ 
periority  in  a  full  display  of  the  fielding  and  batting  skill  the 
game  is  capable  of,  requires  men  of  pluck,  nerve,  and  presence  of 
mind,  couargeous  and  intelligent  fellows,  who  have  their  wits 
about  them ;  for  when  the  game  is  played  up  to  its  highest  mark 
it  is  anything  but  a  boy’s  game  in  any  respect. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  plain  theory  of  base-ball  is  simply  as  follows  :  A  space  of 
ground  being  marked  out  on  a  level  field  in  the  form  of  a  diamond 
with  equal  sides,  bases  are  placed  on  the  four  corners  thereof. 
The  contestants  include  nine  players  on  each  side,  one  of  which 
takes  the  field,  and  the  others  go  to  the  bat.  When  the  field  side 
take  their  positions  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman, 
who  endeavors  to  send  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders  and  far 
enough  out  on  the  field  to  enable  him  to  run  round  the  bases,  and 
if  he  reaches  the  home  base — his  starting  point — without  being 
put  out  he  scores  a  run.  He  is  followed  in  rotation '  by  the  others 
of  his  side  until  three  of  the  batting  party  are  put  out,  when  the 
field  side  come  in  and  take  their  turn  at  the  bat.  This  goes  on 
until  nine  innings  have  been  played  to  a  close,  find  then  the  side 
scoring  the  most  runs  wins  the  game. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  simple  rules  of  base  ball  in  brief  are  as  follows  : 

The  First  Rule  governs  the  bat,  ball  and  bases,  and  its  sections 
embrace  the  appended  regulations. 

The  ball  weighs  five  and  a  quarter  ounces,  is  nine  inches  and  a 
quarter  round,  and  is  made  of  an  ounce  of  rubber  covered  with 
yarn  and  leather. 

The  bat  measures  forty-two  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter  at  its  thickest  part,  and  is  made  of  any 
kind  of  wood.  ^  __ 

The  first  three  bases  are  canvas  bags,  and  the  home  base  apiece 
of  white  stone,  all  the  bases  covering  a  square  foot  of  surface. 

The  Second  Rule  refers  to  the  delivery  of  the  ball,  and  itsjseo- 
tions  are  in  brief  as  follows 
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The  pitcher  must  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  from  within  a  space 
six  feet  square. 

Fair  balls  are  those  delivered  to  the  bat  over  the  home  base  and 
to  the  height  the  batsman  calls  for. 

Unfair  balls  are  not  those  so  delivered,  such  as  balls  touching 
the  ground,  or  pitched  overhead,  or  in  any  way  out  of  the  bats¬ 
man’s  fair  reach. 

The  pitcher  must  not  make  a  balk  when  delivering  the  ball. 

The  penalties  for  an  unfair  delivery  include  the  giving  of  the 
striker  his  base  after  three  balls  have  been  called,  and  of  giving 
occupants  of  bases  one  base  on  each  balk  made. 

All  unfair  balls  must  be  called  by  the  Umpire  in  the  order  of 
their  delivery. 

Rule  Third  refers  to  the  batting  department,  and  comprises  the 
appended  sections. 

The  batsman  must  stand  across  the  line  of  the  home  base  when 
he  hits  the  ball. 

He  can  call  for  either  a  “  high  ”  or  “  low  ”  ball,  but  no  other. 

If  he  fails  to  hit  at  the  ball  when  sent  in  fairly,  “  strikes”  must 
be  called  on  him,  and  three  such  strikes  puts  him  out. 

Batsmen  must  go  to  the  bat  in  the  order  their  names  are  on  the 
score  book. 

They  are  put  out  when  the  ball  is  caught  on  the  fly,  fair  or  foul ; 
on  the  first  bound  when  foul ;  also,  when  the  ball  is  caught  after 
three  strikes  at  the  ball  have  been  made  and  the  ball  is  not  hit. 

A  ball  is  foul  when  it  is  hit  so  as  to  fall  back  of  the  lines  of  the 
bases. 

The  Fourth  Rule  refers  to  running  the  bases,  and  it  embraces  the 
appended  sections. 

Players  take  their  bases  in  the  order  of  striking,  and  after  hit¬ 
ting  a  ball  fair,  if  they  fail  to  reach  first  base  before  the  ball  is 
held  there,  they  are  out.  Also  they  are  out,  if  they  are  touched  by 
an  adversary  with  ball  in  hand,  when  not  on  a  base. 

Ho  base  can  be  made  or  run  scored  on  a  foul  ball. 

The  bases  must  be  touched  on  running  round,  or  they  are  not 
to  be  counted  as  made. 

No  base  can  be  run  on  a  fly  ball  caught  until  the  ball  is  in  the 
player’s  hands  and  actually  caught. 

I^Base  runners  are  allowed  to  overrun  first  base,  but  no  other. 
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The  Fifth  Rule  refers  to  the  details  of  the  game,  which  are  as 
follows : 

V; 

The  game  consists  of  nine  innings  to  each  side ;  not  less  than 
five  innings  constituting  a  game. 

The  side  having  the  most  runs  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  innings, 
wins. 

Nine  players  on  each  side  constitute  a  full  field. 

The  players  in  the  field  can  take  any  position  their  Captain  as¬ 
signs  them. 

No  player  who  has  been  expelled  from  a  club  for  bad  conduct 
is  eligible  to  play. 

No  game  is  allowed  to  be  played  when  rain  is  falling. 

Two  clubs  having  agreed  upon  a  contest,  the  party  failing  to 
appear  within  half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time  forfeits  the  game 
9  to  0. 

Rule  Sixth  refers  to  the  duties  of  Umpires,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  Umpire’s  decision  is  final,  he  being  the  sole  judge  of  fair 
and  unfair  play. 

The  Umpire  must  see  that  the  ball  has  the  name  of  its  maker, 
and  the  figures  of  its  size  and  weight  stamped  on  it. 

The  Umpire  can  suspend  play  when  he  thinks  it  too  dark  or 
stormy  to  continue  it. 

When  the  Umpire  “  calls  ”  a  game,  that  ends  it. 

The  Umpire  cannot  give  any  decision  or  reverse  any  on  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  any  player. 

The  Umpire  can  only  be  changed  by  the  consent  of  both  6ides 
to  a  match. 

A  ball  touching  the  Umpire  is  dead. 

The  Umpire  must  declare  the  game  forfeited  by  9  to  0  when 
either  side  infringe  the  rules. 

Should  the  ball  become  ripped,  the  Umpire  must  call  for  a  new 
one. 

The  last  Rule  is  that  referring  to  miscellaneous  sections,  and  it 
embodies  the  following  sections: — 

A  ball  stopped  by  outsiders  is  dead,  and  no  player  can  be  put 
out  on  it  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  while  in  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

No  ball  can  be  stopped  by  a  player’s  cap. 
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An  obstruction  given  by  a  fielder  to  a  player  running  tne  bases, 
prevents  the  latter  from  being  put  out  in  so  running. 

Any  base  runner  who  prevents  a  fielder  catching  a  fly  ball  from 
the  bat,  is  out. 

The  catcher’s  fence  shall  not  be  nearer  to  the  home  base  than 
ninety  feet.  If  it  is,  then  every  passed  ball  touching  such  fence 
gives  a  base. 


:  HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  POSITIONS. 

THE  POSITIONS. 

There  are  nine  positions  in  a  base-ball  field,  viz :  those  of  Catcher, 
Pitcher,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Basemen  ;  Short  Stop  and  Left, 
Centre  and  Right  Fielders,  and  this  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
always  to  be  named.  The  duties  applicable  to  said  position  are 
in  brief  as  follows  : — 

THE  CATCHER. 

This  player’s  duty  is  to  catch  all  balls  pitched  to  the  bat.  He 
stands  either  within  six  feet  of  the  home  base,  or  about  fifty  feet 
back  of  it,  according  to  the  style  of  the  pitcher’s  delivery,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  play.  When  the  pitching  is  slow,  he  stands 
near  to  the  home  base.  When  it  is  swift,  he  r°tires  to  a  distance 
from  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  swift  delivery,  when  players  are  run¬ 
ning  the  bases,  he  is  required  to  stand  near  to  the  base  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  send  the  ball  promptly  to  second  base,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  player  running  to  it. 

He  can  put  out  the  batsman  either  by  catching  the  ball  from 
the  bat  on  the  fly,  either  fair  or  foul,  or  by  catching  it  when  hit 
foul  on  the  first  rebound  from  the  ground.  Should  the  striker  hit 
at  the  ball  three  times  without  hitting  it,  and  the  catcher  hold  the 
ball  either  on  the  fly  or  the  first  bound,  the  striker  is  out.  Should 
he  not  catch  the  ball  at  all  in  such  case,  he  should  endeavor  to 
throw  the  ball  to  first  base,  so  that  it  could  be  held  there  before 
the  striker  reaches  it,  the  striker  being  obliged  in  such  case  to 
run  to  first  base. 

The  catcher  will  find  it  advantageous  when  facing  swift  pitching, 
to  wear  tough  leather  gloves,  with  the  fingers  cut  off  near  the 
joint,  as  they  will  prevent  his  having  his  hands  split  and  puffed  up. 
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If  he  has  the  fingers  of  the  gloves  on  he  cannot  retain  his  hold  on 
the  ball  so  well. 

The  catcher  should  be  a  plucky  fellow,  a  swift  and  accurate 
thrower,  a  sure  catch,  and  possessed  of  thorough  control  of  temper. 
When  he  sees  two  or  more  players  running  to  catch  a  ball,  he 
should  call  the  name  of  the  player  whom  he  thinks  has  the  best 
chance  of  catching  it. 

The  catcher  should  by  all  means  avoid  appealing  o  the  Umpire 
on  strikes,  or  in  any  way  making  unnecessary  remarks  to  the  Um¬ 
pire. 

THE  PITCHER. 

The  pitcher  is  the  most  important  player  in  the  field,  and  on  his 
skill  and  judgment  depends  half  the  battle  in  a  match. 

His  position  is  within  the  lines  of  a  space  six  feet  square.  The 
rules  require  him  to  deliver  the  ball  while  standing  in  his  position, 
and  when  in  the  act  of  delivering,  or  in  making  any  preliminary 
motion  to  deliver  the  ball,  he  must  have  both  feet  within  the  lines 
of  his  position,  and  he  cannot  take  a  step  outside  the  lines  until 
the  ball  has  left  his  hands.  Should  he  do  so  he  incurs  the  penalty 
for  balking. 

The  pitcher  should  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
true  art  of  pitching  is  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  batsman  ;  that  is, 
to  send  the  ball  in  to  the  bat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the 
striker  to  believe  that  it  is  just  coming  in  where  he  wants  it,  while 
in  fact  it  is  either  too  high  or  too  low,  or  is  too  swift  or  too  slow 
for  the  purpose. 

The  fielder  must  have  the  pluck  to  face  hot  balls  direct  from 
the  bat.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  he  can  never  pitch  with  judgment, 
for  he  will  be  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  avoiding  being  hit 
with  the  ball  that  he  will  think  of  little  else. 

He  must  have  the  endurance  to  pitch  through  a  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  game. 

He  must  especially  possess  a  full  command  of  the  ball  on  deliv¬ 
ery,  or  his  judgment  will  be  of  no  avail. 

lie  must  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  speed  alone  which 
makes  such  a  style  of  delivery  effective,  and  also  that  a  merely 
swift  delivery  of  the  ball  without  command  of  aim,  costs  more  in 
passed  balls  and  bases  run  than  is  compensated  for  by  either  poor 
hits,  tipped  balls,  or  strikes. 
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The  pitcher  makes  a  balk  whenever  he  makes  any  single  one  of 
the  motions  he  is  accustomed  to  make  in  delivering  the  ball,  with¬ 
out  actually  delivering  it. 

He  should  never  throw  to  first  base,  or  any  other  base  to  catch 
a  player  napping  there,  unless  by  signal  from  the  catcher,  as  such 
throwing  costs,  on  an  average,  ten  bases  run  to  one  man  being 
put  out. 

The  pitcher’s  delivery  is  only  “punished”  when  first  base  hits 
are  made  from  his  delivery.  If  bases  are  made  by  the  errors  of 
the  fielders,  and  by  their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  chances 
to  put  players  out  which  are  offered  by  the  pitching,  it  is  not  the 
pitcher’s  fault,  and  he  should  never  be  changed  for  such  a  cause. 

THE  FIRST  BASEMAN. 

The  duty  of  the  first  baseman  is  to  securely  hold  the  ball  when 
thrown  to  him  from  any  position  in  the  field ;  a  sure  catcher  is 
therefore  required  to  occupy  this  position. 

The  first  base  is  the  only  position  in  the  in-field — except  that 
of  the  pitcher,  or  catcher — which  a  left-handed  player  can  advan¬ 
tageously  occupy. 

THE  SECOND  BASEMAN. 

This  player’s  duties  are  more  varied  than  that  of  the  first  base- 
man,  and  the  position  requires  a  more  active  man  ;  sure  catching, 
and  swift  and  accurate  throwing  being  desirable  qualifications. 

THE  THIRD  BASEMAN. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  positions  on  the  bases, 
as  the  most  difficult  balls  to  catch  and  to  stop  come  to  this  posi¬ 
tion,  while  its  occupant  has,  generally  speaking,  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  shortest  time  left  to  send  the  ball  to  first  base  in 
time. 

THE  SHORT-STOIV 

This  position  requires  the  most  active  man  to  occupy  it ;  and 
also  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  coolness  and  judgment. 

The  short-stop  should  be  the  general  backer  up  of  every  player 
in  the  in-field  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  requires  to 
be  as  agile  as  a  cat,  and  to  have  his  wits  about  him  all  the  time. 

!  He  takes  his  position  near  the  line  of  the  second  and  third  bases,* 
and  according  to  the  play  acts  as  second  baseman,  as  well  as  short¬ 
stop. 
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THE  LEFT  FIELD. 

This  player  requires  to  be  a  sure  catcher,  a  long  distance  thrower, 
and  an  active  runner.  He  should  watch  the  play  of  the  pitcher, 
and  attend  to  his  signals,  and  either  go  out  further,  come  closer  in, 
or  get  nearer  the  foul-ball  line,  according  to  the  style  of  the  bat¬ 
ting  he  faces. 

THE  CENTRE  FIELD. 

This  player  is  called  upon  to  be  similarly  skillful  in  catching, 
throwing,  and  watching  the  batsmen  as  the  left  fielder ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  too,  he  is  required  to  back  up  the  second  baseman,  especially 
when  the  catcher  or  pitcher  throws  to  second  base. 

THE  RIGHT  FIELDER. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  right  fielder,  as  of  the  occupant 
of  the  left  field,  their  duties  being  very  similar. 


THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  RULES. 

By  way  of  giving  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  yearly  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  rules  since  1858,  we  give  below  a 
description  of  the  action  taken  at  the  several  Conventions  bearing 
upon  the  amendments  to  the  code. 

The  rules  of  the  game  adopted  at  the  Convention  of  1858,  were 
crude  and  incomplete  as  a  whole,  though  they  sufficed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  half-organized  style  of  play  in  vogue  at  that  pe¬ 
riod.  In  the  first  place,  the  ball  was  too  heavy  and  too  cumbersome 
in  size,  its  legal  dimensions  admitting  of  a  circumference  of  ten 
and  a  quarter  inches,  while  it  was  allowed  to  weigh  six  and  a 
quarter  ounces,  exactly  an  inch  in  size  and  an  ounce  in  weight 
greater  than  now  allowed.  Secondly,  the  bat  was  then  allowed  to 
be  any  length  a  player  chose,  so  that  he  could  use  a  bat  five  feet 
long  if  he  liked.  The  pitcher’s  position  was  undefined,  except 
that  he  was  not  to  step  beyond  a  line  fifteen  yards  from  home- 
base,  and  four  yards  in  length.  This  allowed  him  to  stand  at  such 
an  angle  to  the  bat  as  would  oblige  the  striker  to  hit  every  ball  to 
third  base  or  short,  if  the  pitcher  had  chosen  to  deliver  from  the 
extreme  end  of  his  lino,  and  also  to  take  a  short  run  if  he  liked  in 
delivering  the  ball.  The  rule  governing  the  running  of  bases  did 
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not  allow  a  base  to  be  run  on  a  cauglit-fly  ball  until  the  ball  had 
been  held  by  the  pitcher,  and  even  then  the  base  runner  could  not 
be  put  out  until  after  the  ball  had  been  once  pitched  to  the 
striker. 

After  the  game  had  commenced,  no  substitution  of  one  player 
for  another  in  the  nine  was  permitted  except  on  account  of  illness 
or  injury.  The  umpire  was  obliged  also  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
game  in  a  book.  The  striker  was  subject  to  a  penalty  for  not 
striking  at  good  balls,  but  there  was  no  penalty  for  pitching  wild 
balls.  There  was  no  reference  in  the  rules  then  to  paid  players  ; 
the  change  in  the  rule  which  prohibited  compensation  to  players 
being  introduced  afterward,  so  as  to  prevent  clubs  being  benefited 
by  the  assistance  of  trained  players  in  games  against  mere  ama¬ 
teur  players,  as  was  the  case  in  the  cricket  matches,  then  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  sports  at  Hoboken.  At  the  Convention  of  1859  the 
ball  was  reduced  in  weight  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  inch  in  size.  The  rule  governing  the  running  of  bases  on  fly 
balls  caught,  was  also  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  base-runner  to 
make  his  base  the  moment  the  ball  was  held.  The  rule  prohibit¬ 
ing  compensation  to  players  was  introduced  at  this  Convention, 
and  a  single  game  decided  a  match. 

Up  to  1860  the  Convention  had  always  been  held  in  March,  but 
at  the  Convention  in  March,  1860,  it  was  resolved  to  change  the 
time  to  the  close  of  the  season,  and  consequently  there  were  two 
Conventions  held  in  1860,  one  in  March  and  the  other  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  At  the  March  Convention  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Rules  to  adopt  the  “  fly  game,”  but  the  bound  rule  was 
still  retained.  At  the  December  Convention  of  1860  the  annual 
dues  from  clubs,  which  had  been  five  dollars,  were  reduced  to  two. 
At  this  Convention,  too,  the  rules  were  amended  so  as  to  require 
the  foul  ball  lines  to  be  marked  with  chalk,  and  in  judging  of  a 
foul  ball  the  fact  of  a  ball  touching  a  player  while  the  latter  was 
on  fair  ground,  made  the  ball  fair  even  if  it  first  touched  the 
ground  foul.  The  fly  game  was  again  proposed  at  this  Convention, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  42.  The  Convention,  how¬ 
ever,  consented  to  allow  fly  games  to  be  played  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  contesting  clubs.  At  this  Convention,  too,  the  ball  was 
again  reduced  in  size  and  weight  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce. 
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At  the  Convention  of  1861  an  amendment  was  proposed  which 
in  effect  was  similar  to  the  one  adopted  in  1868,  giving  the  game 
to  the  party  having  the  most  runs  in  an  incompleted  inning  ;  but 
it  was  not  adopted,  as  the  Committee  of  Rules  did  not  indorse  it ; 
in  fact,  that  Committee  did  not  have  a  meeting  that  year,  nor  did 
they  present  any  report.  At  the  Convention  of  1862  a  resolution 
was  adopted  expressive  of  the  regret  of  delegates  at  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Jas.  Creighton.  The  President  also  alluded  to  the  death  of  Guy 
Holt  while  serving  in  his  regiment  in  Virginia.  No  changes  of 
importance  were  made  in  the  rules  this  year. 

At  the  Convention  of  1863  the  Committee  of  Rules  again  re¬ 
ported  in  favor  of  the  fly  game,  hut  it  was  again  voted  down.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  meeting  at  every  Convention  trouble  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  presentation  of  charges  against  clubs  which  the 
Convention  was  required  to  act  upon.  Almost  endless  discussions 
were,  of  course,  sure  to  be  the  result  of  this  plan,  and  so  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to  throw  the  duty  of 
adjudicating  upon  disputes  upon  a  Judiciary  Committee,  and  since 
then  no  trouble  of  the  kind  has  bored  the  Convention,  except 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  indorse  the  decisions  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee.  It  was  at  the  Convention  of  1863  that  the  im¬ 
portant  change  was  made  in  the  rules  governing  the  pitcher’s 
movements,  which  obliged  him  to  stand  within  a  space  twelve  feet 
by  three,  and  in  this  space  he  was  required  to  stand  still  while  de¬ 
livering  the  ball,  no  step  being  allowed  to  be  taken.  The  object 
of  this  change  was  to  oblige  the  pitcher  to  reduce  his  speed,  and 
also  to  pitch  with  greater  accuracy ;  but  experience  proved  that 
it  failed  in  both  objects.  Besides  which,  the  position  the  pitcher 
was  obliged  to  take  was  to  many  a  cramped  one ;  to  others,  how¬ 
ever  it  made  no  difference,  Zettlein  and  McBride  still  retaining 
their  standing  position  in  pitching.  Another  and  far  better 
amendment  which  was  adopted  at  the  Convention  was  that  of  call¬ 
ing  balls  on  the  pitcher  when  he  failed  to  pitch  fairly  Tor  the  bat. 
Previously  the  striker  alone  was  punished  for  unfair  play,  for 
“  strikes  ”  could  be  called  on  him  for  refusing  to  strike  at  fair 
balls  ;  but  the  pitcher  could  send  in  unfair  balls  with  impunity. 
The  introduction  of  called  balls,  however,  equalized  matters,  and 
the  rule  now  works  very  advantageously  indeed,  in  promoting 
skillful  play.  An  amendment  was  also  adopted  at  this  Convention. 
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which  obliged  base-runners  vO  toucn  their  bases  in  running  round, 
the  custom  previously  admitting  of  players  going  round  without 
touching  a  base,  provided  they  were  near  to  them ,  though  the 
rules  always  required  them  to  be  touched.  In  fact,  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  a  series  of  improvements  were  inaugurated  in  the  rules 
of  the  game,  which' have  done  much  to  bring  the  game  up  to  the 
high  point  of  pitching  skill  now  required  to  play  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  played.  The  system  of  scoring,  as  publisned  in  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
work  on  base-ball,  was  also  indorsed  by  the  Convention  of  1863. 

At  the  Convention  of  1864,  the  advocates  of  the  fly  game,  after 
battling  with  the  old  fogy  admirers  of  the  boy’s  play  of  the  bound 
catqji,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fly  catch  of  fair  balls  as  the 
future  rule  of  play.  By  way  of  record  we  give  the  names  of  tho 
clubs  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  fly  game  on  this  occasion  :  Ath¬ 
letic,  of  Philadelphia ;  Eclectic,  Empire,  Gotham,  Knickerbocker, 
Mutual  and  Union,  of  New  York  ;  Excelsior,  Eckford,  Enterprise, 
Resolute  and  Star,  of  Brooklyn;  Knickerbocker,  National  and 
Eckford,  of  Albany  ;  Hudson  River,  of  Newburgh  ;  Monitor,  of 
Goshen;  Mountain,  of  Altoona;  National,  of  Washington;  and 
Newark  and  Utica  Clubs.  Among  those  who  voted  for  the  bound 
game  were  the  delegates  from  the  Atlantic  Club,  of  Brooklyn; 
the  Active,  of  New  York;  and  the  Eureka,  of  Newark ;  three 
clubs  who  have  since  been  three  of  the  most  skillful  exemplars  of 
the  beauties  of  the  fly  game.  The  rule  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  19.  The  Comvention  book  for  1864  was  marked  for  the 
first  time  by  an  explanatory  appendix  prepared  by  the  late  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Rules,  for  the  instruction  of  umpires. 

At  the  Convention  of  1865  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing 
the  Printing  Committee  to  collate  the  duties  of  umpires,  and  add 
the  same  to  the  appendix  explanatory  of  the  rules.  A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  recommending  that  measures  be  taken  to  record 
club  averages ;  this  wa3  done,  and  the  Convention  book  of  1865 
therefore  presents  the  most  interesting  publication  of  the  Conven-' 
tion  series,  for  it  not  only  contains  an  explanatory  appendix  both 
for  players  and  umpires,  but  also  the  three  best  averages  of  the 
leading  clubs  for  the  season. 

At  the  Convention  of  1866  the  first  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  appears  uoon  the  record,  the  Committee 
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having  had  no  complaints  before  them  in  1864,  the  first  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Committee,  or  in  1865. 

At  the  Convention  of  1867,  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as 
to  recognize  State  Association  representation,  but  in  granting  this 
privilege  they  allowed  State  Association  delegates  two  votes  for 
each  club  represented  in  the  State  Association.  All  know  how 
this  system  worked,  in  effect,  at  the  next  Convention.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  was  increased  from  five  to  nine,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Rules  from  nine  to  thirteen.  At  a  later  Convention, 
howevei,  the  number  was  very  properly  decreased  to  five.  Among 
the  amendments  to  the  rules  was  that  prohibiting  base-running  on 
hit-called  balls,  the  misinterpretation  of  which  created  such  con¬ 
fusion  for  one  season.  The  forward  or  backward  step  in  striking 
at  the  ball  was  also  prohibited,  the  penalty  of  “  no  strike”  being 
inflicted  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  It  was  properly  considered 
that  if  the  pitcher  had  to  stand  still  when  he  delivered  the  ball,  the 
striker  ought  also  be  required  to  do  the  same.  Both  now  compar¬ 
atively  enjoy  freedom  in  their  movements,  the  pitcher  being  now 
allowed  to  take  such  steps  as  he  can  within  the  space  of  six  feet 
square  ;  and  the  striker  any  steps  he  likes,  provided  he  has  one 
foot  back  of  the  line  of  his  position  when  he  strikes  at  the  ball, 
this  rule  admitting  of  a  forward  step.  The  rule  governing  forfeited 
balls  was  also  amended  so  as  to  oblige  clubs  to  claim  and  receive 
forfeit  when  an  opposing  club  failed  to  keep  their  appointment. 
The  rule  referring  to  giving  compensation  to  players  was  amended 
at  this  Convention  so  as  to  give  all  players  who  were  paid  for  their 
services  either  by  “  money,  place,  or  emolument  ”  the  status  of 
«  professional  players,”  and  this  class  of  players  were  prohibited 
from  taking  part  in  any  match  games,  any  club  playing  such  in 
their  nines  being  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  Association.  It 
proved  to  be  a  dead-letter  law,  however,  besides  which  it  obliged 
all  players  who  received  compensation  to  do  so  by  some  dishonor¬ 
able  evasion  of  the  law.  Now  they  can  receive  pay  honestly. 
Sebring’s  parlor  game  of  base-ball  was  indorsed  at  this  convention, 
as  alsoMr.  Chadwick’s  system  of  abbreviations  in  scoring,  a  copy 
of  his  score  sheet  being  printed  in  the  book.  This  system  is  now 
in  vogue  throughout  the  country. 
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HOW  TO  SCOBE  A  GAME. 

It  is  about  time  that  one  system  of  scoring  should  b<3  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  our  previous  suggestions  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  game  have  been  most  favorably  received,  and  very 
generally  adopted  by  the  fraternity  at  large,  we  present  in  the 
Guide  our  system  of  scoring  bases  on  hits,  the  only  true  criterion, 
by  the  way,  for  estimating  a  player’s  skill  at  the  bat.  There  have 
been  several  forms  of  score-books  published  of  late  years,  but 
only  one  has  bas  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  recording 
the  details  of  a  game  sufficiently  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  each  man's  play,  and  that  one  is  “  Chadwick’s  Copy-right 
Score-book.”  Some  club  scorers  have  score-books  made  specially 
for  their  own  use,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborately  prepared  books 
we  have  ever  seen  is  that  used  by  the  scorer  of  the  Boston  Club. 
On  the  opposite  page  is  a  diagram  of  Chadwick’s  Association  Score 
Book  Sheet. 

When  the  two  nines  have  been  chosen  and  are  present,  the  scorer 
records  their  names  in  the  book  as  follows  :  On  the  left-hand  page 
he  places  the  names  of  one  nine  under  the  head  of  “  batsmen,”  and 
of  the  other  nine  under  the  head  of  “  fielders.”  This  order  is  revers¬ 
ed  on  the  right-hand  page,  the  fielders  becoming  the  batsmen,  and 
the  batsmen  the  fielders.  This  being  done,  he  then  records  the  date 
of  the  match  and  name  of  the  grounds  it  is  played  on,  this  be¬ 
ing  recorded  over  the  heading  of  the  “  innings.”  When  the  um¬ 
pire  is  selected,  and  the  players  are  ready  to  begin  the  game,  the 
moment  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  scorer  records  the  time  the 
call  was  made  over  the  heading  of  the  “  batsmen,”  who  begin  the 
game,  and  the  names  of  this  side  are  the  first  to  be  put  down  when 
the  score  is  made  out  at  the  close  of  the  game.  The  moment  the 
batsman  bits  a  ball  and  is  put  out,  the  scorer  records  the  out  by 
simply  writing  the  figure  1  in  the  square  of  the  first  innings,  oppo¬ 
site  the  batsman’s  name.  To  record  by  whom  he  is  put  out,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a  dot  under  the  proper  heading  and  in 
the  square  opposite  the  fielder’s  name  on  the  nyA*-hand  side ;  and 
if  the  fielder  is  assisted  by  another,  then  a  dot  is  placed  under  the 
head  of  “  assisted,”  and  in  the  square  opposite  the  fielder’s  name 
so  assisting.  Thus,  suppose  the  first  striker  is  put  out  by  a  throw 
of  short-stop  to  first  base,  the  figure  1  is  recorded  opposite  the 
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batsman’s  name,  in  the  square  of  the  first  innings,  and  a  dot  is 
placed  in  the  square  under  the  head  of  “  bases,”  opposite  the  first 
base-player’s  name,  and  also  a  dot  is  placed  in  the  square,  under 
the  head  of  “  assisted,”  opposite  the  short-stop’s  name.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  if  the  batsman  is  put  out  anywhere,  all  the  scorer 
has  to  do,  is  to  place  dots  under  the  proper  headings  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  after  the  names  of  the  fielders. 

If  the  batsman  hits  a  ball  and  makes  his  first  base,  or  has  his 
first  base  given  him  on  three  balls,  then  the  scorer  has  to  place  his 
dots  on  the  /r/Miand  side,  on  a  line  with  the  batsman’s  name. 
Thus,  if  the  batsman  makes  his  first  base  by  his  hit,  and  not  by  a 
dropped  fly-ball,  an  overthrow,  or  a  palpable  muff,  a  dot  is  placed 
under  the  head  of  “  times  first  base  on  hits,”  and  the  figure  1  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  “  total  number  of  bases  on  hits,”  and  of  course,  on 
the  line  of  the  batsman’s  name.  If  his  hit  yields  him  his  second 
base,  then  the  figure  2  is  recorded  under  the  head  of  “  total  num¬ 
ber  of  bases,”  but  only  one  dot  under  the  head  of  “  times  first 
base  on  hits;”  if  a  home  run  is  scored,  then  but  one  dot  is  record¬ 
ed  under  the  head  of  “  times  first  base  on  hits,”  but  the  figure  4  is 
recorded  under  the  head  of  “  total  number  of  bases,”  and  a  dot 
placed  under  the  head  of  “  home  run.”  If  the  batsman  be  left  on 
his  base  after  a  cleanhit,  not  otherwise,  then  the  figure  indicating 
the  base  he  is  left  on,  is  placed  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
the  square  of  the  innings,  thus,  “  1st  ”  for  the  first  base,  “2d  ”  for 
second.  &c.,  and  a  dot  is  placed  under  the  head  of  “  left  on  bases.” 

There  is  another  plan  for  recording  how  and  by  whom  players 
are  put  out,  and  this  we  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  it  is  a  plan 
which  can  be  applied  to  any  ordinary  score-book,  whereas,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  system  applies  only  to  Chadwick’s  Association  Score-book. 
In  this  latter  system  the  following  abbreviations  are  used,  and  as 
this  system  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Association,  in  1865, 
and  has  since  come  into  general  use,  it  will  no  doubt  become  the 
regular  system  of  the  game. 


A,  Put  out  at  first  base. 

B,  “  second  “ 

C,  “  third  “ 

H,  “  home  “ 

F,  Put  out  on  fly  catch. 

D,  “  bound  catch. 


K,  Put  out  on  three  strikes. 
It  O,  Put  out  between  bases, 
L  F,  “  on  foul  fly. 

L  D,  “  on  foul  bound. 

T  F,  “  on  tip  fly. 

T  D,  “  on  tip  bound. 


The  small  letters,  “  h.  r.,”  are  used  to  indicate  home  runs,  and 
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a  dot  (•)  to  score  a  run  ;  while  small  figures — 1st,  2d,  and  3d — are 
used  to  indicate  left  on  bases.  A,  B,  C,  represent  the  first  three 
bases,  and  all  the  other  abbreviations  are  either  the  first  or  last 
letters  of  the  words  abbreviated.  Thus,  we  give  the  first  letters 
of  fly,  tip,  run  out,  and  home  run,  and  the  last  letters  of  bound, 
foul,  and  struck,  as  we  have  already  used  B  for  second  base,  and 
F  for  fly  ;  and  the  letter  K,  in  struck,  is  easier  to  remember  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  word,  than  S. 

In  scoring  a  game  in  an  ordinary  score-book,  each  fielder  is 
numbered  from  one  to  nine,  and  in  recording  by  whom  players  are 
put  out,  these  figures  are  used  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  fielder. 
Thus,  if  the  first-named  player  on  the  list  is  the  catcher,  the  first 
catch  he  makes  behind  on  a  foul  fly,  is  recorded  ILF,  viz.,  put 
out  by  1  on  a  foul  (L),  fly  (F).  The  whole  record  of  a  game  by 
this  system  is  done  simply  by  dots,  figures  and  letters.  Dots  for 
runs,  figures  for  the  outs,  players’  names,  and  bases  players  are 
left  on,  together  with  the  total  scores,  and  letters  as  abbreviations 
of  the  words  used  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  a  player  is  put 
out.  In  writing  down  the  positions  of  the  fielders,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quisite,  is  to  use  the  initial  letter  for  each  position,  thus,  C  for  catch¬ 
er,  P  for  pitcher,  &c.  In  recording  the  centre-field,  however,  we  use 
M  instead  of  C,  recording  it  as  middle-field,  as  C  is  used  for 
catcher.  ^ 

Suppose  the  fielders  in  their  places  and  the  batsman  in  his,  and 
the  scorers  ready  to  record  the  game.  “  Play  ”  is  called,  and  the 
time  of  beginning  the  game  at  once  recorded.  The  striker  then 
hits  a  ball,  which  is  caught  on  the  fly  by  the  left-fielder,  who  is  the 
seventh  striker,  we  will  say,  on  the  other  side.  On  the  square  of 
the  first  innings  opposite  the  striker  you  first  write  down  the  figure 
1,  indicating  the  first  hand  out,  and  above  it  write  the  figure  7  and 

'  7  F  * 

the  letter  F,  and  your  record  will  then  appear  thus  :  :  • 


the  7  representing  the  name  of  the  fielder,  and  the  letter  F  the  in¬ 
itial  of  the  word  fly,  showing  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
player  was  put  out. 

The  second  striker  now  comes  to  the  bat,  and  hits  a  ball  to  short¬ 
stop,  who  passes  it  to  the  first  baseman  in  time  to  put  the  player 
out.  You  now  have  to  record  the  second  hand  out,  and  you  do  it 
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thus*.  First,  the  figure  2  (large  figure),  for  second  nand  out,  and 
the  figure  3  (small  size),  for  the  short-stop,  who  is  the  thiid  striker 
on  the  list,  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  figure  4  (small  size),  for 
the  first  baseman,  who  is  the  fourth  striker.  The  square  will  then 

appear  thus :  :  ^  ^  ^ » 


The  third  striker  now  takes  the  hat  and  strikes  out,  and  you 
then  record  the  out  by  the  figure  3  for  the  third  hand  out,  and  the 
letter  K  for  struck  out — (in  this  instance,  as  in  one  or  two  others 
we  use  the  last  letter  of  the  word.) 

This  closes  the  innings.  The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  scoring  we  adopt  in  this  system. 

Up  to  a  late  period,  scoring  in  base-ball  matches  was  confined  to 
the  simple  record  of  the  outs  and  runs,  and  even  the  simple  plan  in 
vogue  for  doing  this  was  not  up  to  the  right  mark  at  all,  as  the  old 
plan  entirely  precluded  any  information  as  to  the  runs  scored  by 
individual  players  in  single  innings.  When  our  system  of  abbre¬ 
viations  came  into  general  use,  however,  more  interest  was  taken 
in  recording  the  details  of  each  game,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
fielding,  and  last  year  a  decided  improvement  was  manifested  in 
scoring,  while  some  of  the  best  scorers  in  the  country  took  pains  to 
prepare  model  documents  in  the  way  of  analytical  statements  of 
the  season’s  play  of  their  club’s  nine.  A  feature  of  all  these  state¬ 
ments,  however,  was  columns  of  figures  showing  the  errors  of  field¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  muffed  balls,  overthrows,  dropped  fly  balls,  passed, 
&c.  Of  course,  in  forming  a  very  correct  estimate  of  a  man’s 
skill  as  a  player,  not  only  his  good  plays  but  bis  bad  ones  should 
"be  enumerated ;  but,  unluckily,  while  the  record  of  the  former 
greatly  encourages  a  player  to  make  more  strenuous  efforts  to 
excel,  that  of  the  latter  generally  has  the  reverse  effect.  In  fact, 
experience  has  shown  us  conclusively  that  a  record  of  the  errors  of 
play,  published  in  the  scores  of  matches  played,  has  a  far  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  beneficial  effect,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  the  game  that  it  be  abolished  ; 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  the  system  of  recording  matches 
which  we  adopted  last  year,  was  marked  by  the  absence  of  all  re¬ 
cord  of  errors  in  the  fielding  department,  our  idea  being  that  it 
was  punishment  enough  to  a  player  to  have  but  few  good  marks  for 
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skillful  play,  or  his  name  left  out  altogether  in  the  list  of  such 
awards,  without  adding  to  it  a  detailed  record  of  his, every  failure 
to  hold  or  throw  a  ball  properly.  This,  therefore,  is  the  feature  of 
the  new  system  of  scoring,  we  have  established  and  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  fraternity,  as  a  substitute  for  that  previously  in  vogue. 

In  the  preceding  instructions,  we  have  first  given  directions  for 
scoring  bases  on  hits,  in  Chadwick’s  Score-book;  secondly,  rules 
for  scoring  in  the  ordinary  score-books,  and  now  we  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  a  record  of  bases  on  hits  can  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
score-book. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  only  correct  estimate  of  a 
batsman’s  skill  is  that  made  up  from  the  record  of  the  number  of 
times  he  secures  his  first  base  by  “  clean  hits,”  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  bases  he  similarly  obtains,  together  with  the  number  of 
times  he  secures  hrs  first  base  by  positive  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
fielders,  or  by  their  failure  to  avail  themselves  of  fair  chances  for  outs 
through  errors  of  judgment.  In  regard  to  the  record  of  outs  and 
runs,  as  a  criterion  of  skill,  one  illustration,  will  suffice  to  show 
that  it  is  not  reliable.  For  instance,  a  batsman  hits  a  sharp  ground 
ball  to  the  outer  field,  on  which  he  easily  secures  his  first  base,  and 
also  enables  the  base-runner,  previously  occupying  it,  to  secure  his 
second.  The  next  striker,  however,  by  a  poor  hit  to  short-stop, 
enables  that  fielder  to  easily  pass  the  ball  to  second  base  and  to 
put  out  the  occupant  of  the  first  base  by  his  being  forced  off.  In 
this  instance  the  batsman  who  has  secured  his  base  by  a  good  hit 
is  charged  with  an  out,  while  the  poor  hitter  has  his  base  given 
him,  though,  of  course,  he  is  not  credited  with  a  base  earned. 
And  if  a  good  hitter  follows  him  and  sends  him  home  he  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  a  run  scored,  though,  by  right,  he  ought  to  have  been 
charged  with  an  out ;  and  he  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  the 
point  of  play  to  have  put  out  the  player  running  to  second  base. 

This  style  of  play  has  been  known  to  occur  in  a  match  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  giving  a  man  five  runs  and  one  out,  who  had  not  earned  a 
solitary  base  by  a  good  hit,  and  of  charging  another  with  five  outs 
and  one  run  who  had  made  his  base  every  time  by  sharp  hits  on 
whjcli  no  fielder  could  have  put  him  out. 

g-  We  have  shown  that  the  only  true  criterion  of  good  batting  is  the 
number  of  times  a  player  makes  his  first  base  by  “  clean  hits,’* 
that  is,  not  by  errors  on  the  part  of  the  fielder,  such  aswild  throws, 
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dropped  fly-balls,  or  palpable  muffs,  but  by  skillful  batting  only. 
In  addition  there  is,  of  course,  the  data  of  the  total  number  of 
bases  so  made ;  but  inasmuch  as  scorers  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in 
their  estimate  of  the  total  bases  scored  on  hits,  this  record  is  not  as 
reliable  as  that  of  the  number  of  times  the  first  base  is  so  made,  for 
there  is  but  slight  chance  of  mistakes  being  made  in  a  record  of 
how  a  batsman  makes  his  first  base. 

Below  will  be  found  a  simple  and  concise  method  of  recording 
bases  on  hits,  and  those  made  by  fielding  errors. 

A  clean  hit,  giving  the  first  base,  is  recorded  by  a  mark  as  fol¬ 


lows:  t  A  similar  bit,  giving  the  second  base,  by  a  mark  thus : 
-j—  And  one  giving  the  third  base,  by  a  mark  thus :  ^  the  let¬ 
ters  h.  r.,  marking  a  clean  home  run,  viz.,  a  run  scored  from  a  ball 
hit  to  the  outer  field,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders. 

In  recording  bases  scored  by  errors  in  fielding,  we  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abbreviations:  For  wild  throws  we  make  the  following 
mark  —I  ;  for  a  dropped  fly  ball  a  round  mark,  thus — 0  ;  and  for 


a  muffed  ball,  a  mark  Now,  by  the  above  figures  a  full 


record  can  be  made  of  bases  made  by  clean  hits  and  also  of  those 
by  errors. 

We  now  come  to  the  instructions  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
bases  on  “  clean  hits.”  A  base  is  made  on  a  clean  hit  when  the 
ball  is  sent  from  the  bat  out  of  reach  of  a  fielder,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  the  batsman  making  his  first,  second,  or 
third  base  before  the  ball  can  be  fielded  to  either  base.  For  instance, 
the  batsman  makes  his  first  base  by  a  clean  hit,  when  the  ball  is 
sent  sharply  along  the  ground  out  of  reach  of  either  of  the  infield¬ 
ers,  or  if  he  sends  it  “  safely  ”  over  their  heads,  and  yet  not  far 
enough  to  the  outfield  to  enable  the  infielders  or  outfielders  to 
get  under  the  ball  to  catch  him  out.  He  also  is  entitled  to  his  base 
on  his  hit  if  he  sends  a  “hot”  ball  to  the  short-stop  or  third  base- 
man,  and  the  ball  be  only  partially  stopped  and  not  in  time  to 
throw  it  to  the  base  ;  and  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  a  base  on  his 
hit,  if  the  ball  be  sent  either  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders 
or  along  the  ground  out  of  their  reach.  In  fact,  any  hit  ball 
which  goes  by  the  infielders  to  the  outfielders,  from  being  out  of 
the  legitimate  reach  of  the  former,  gives  the  batman  his  base  on  a 
clean  hit.  ; 
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The  instances  in  which  batsmen  are  not  entitled  to  bases  on  hits 
are  as  follows  : — Firstly,  when  a  ball  from  the  bat  is  dropped  by 
the  fielder.  Secondly,  when,  if  well  stopped,  it  be  wildly  thrown 
to  the  base.  Thirdly,  if  it  be  muffed  by  the  fielder.  Fourthly,  if 
it  be  muffed  by  the  baseman  when  thrown  to  him ;  and  fifthly, 
when  the  base-runner,  occupying  any  of  the  bases,  is  put  out  by 
being  “ forced ”  to  vacate  his  base,  for  in  this  latter  case,  any  ball 
hit  to  a  fielder  so  as  to  enable  him  to  put  out  a  base-runner,  who 
is  forced  to  vacate  his  base,  would  have  put  out  the  striker  if  it  had 
been  thrown  to  the  first  base  instead  of  to  the  second  or  third.  It 
will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  record  how  the  first  base  is  made, 
as  it  is  not  difficultt  o  estimate  errors  in  tho  in-field,  but  when  wo 
record  the  total  number  of  bases  secured  by  clean  hits,  far  moro 
care  and  judgment  is  required.  For  instance,  if  the  batsman  offer 
the  outfielders  a  good  chance  for  a  fly-catch,  and  from  lack  of  skill 
in  judging  the  ball,  they  either  fail  to  catch  it,  let  it  go  by  them,  or 
if  they  stop  its  progress,  they  fail  to  throw  it  in  to  the  right  base, 
no  base  should  be  given  for  the  hit  in  the  first  case,  and  no  extra 
bases  for  the  failure  to  stop  the  ball  or  to  throw  it  in  properly.  It 
is  only  by  sharp,  bounding  balls  to  the  outfielders  that  the  second 
base  can  be  made  on  a  clean  hit,  and  the  third  base  can  only  be 
made  on  a  clean  hit,  when  the  ball  is  sent,  either  bounding  or  on  tho 
fly,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  first  fielder.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
chances  for  making  more  than  the  first  base  by  clean  hits  decrease 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bases  the  batsman  tries  to  run,  the 
first  being  made  by  clean  hits  three  times  to  the  second’s  once, 
and  six  times  as  often  as  the  third  is.  In  making  out  the  table  at 
the  close  of  the  match,  no  credit  should  be  given  for  being  left  on 
a  base,  unless  the  player  has  been  left  after  a  clean  hit,  on  which  a 
base  has  been  earned,  for  the  ordinary  record  of  left  on  bases  is 
not  reliable. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  OUT  A  SCOKE. 

In  making  out  a  score  for  the  press,  if  it  be  that  of  a  first-class 
and  closely  contested  championship  game, worthy  of  the  full  details 
of  the  play,  it  should  be  made  out  as  follows : 


ATHLETIC. 

, - BATTING. - * 

/ - FIELDING. - V 

R. 

1b. 

T. 

E. 

L. 

B. 

F. 

L  D. 

P.O. 

A. 

Cutbbert,  1.  f . 

O 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

McBride,  p . 

2 

l 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Radcliff  s.  s . 

2 

l 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

Malone,  c.... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

Fisler,  1st  b . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Reach,  2d  b .  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Sensenderfer,  c.  f . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Meyerle,  3d  b . 

3 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Heubel,  r.  f . 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

15 

12 

13 

7 

4 

10 

15 

2 

27 

8 

McAtee,  1st  b . 

1 

CHICAGO. 

1  2  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

King,  c.  f.  . 

1 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Hodes,  c . . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

8 

0 

Wood,  2d  b . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Simmons,  r.  f . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Treacy,  1.  f. . 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Dufiy,  s.  s . 

1 

1 

2' 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Pinkham,  3d  b . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Zettlein,  p . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals . 

11 

13 

17 

4 

7 

11 

9 

4 

27 

9 

Innings. — Runs  Scored. 

1st 

2d 

CO 

4th 

5th 

6th  ' 

7th 

8th 

9th 

Athletic. . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

2— 

15 

Chicago . 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2- 

11 

Runs  Earned. 
Athletic . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

O 

6 

Chicago . . . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0— 

6 

Bases  on  called  balls — 

McB.ide,  1 ; 

King, 

1 ;  Hodes,  1. 

Urn- 

pire— J.  J.  Beardsley,  of  the  Arlington  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  above  is  the  score  of  the  match  played  June  8th,  1871,  at 
Philadelphia. 
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A  more  simple  plan  is  shown  in  the  appended  score  of  the  game, 
played  May  4th,  1871,  at  Cleveland. 


Kekionga. 

r.  1b.  p.o.  a. 

Forest  City. 

R. 

•*! 

_B.  P.O.  A. 

Williams,  3db  ... 

0  2 

2 

0 

J.  White,  c . 

.  0 

8 

9 

0 

Matthews,  p . 

0  0 

1 

0 

Kimball,  2d  b... 

.  0 

0 

4 

0 

Foran,  1st  b . 

0  1 

2 

0 

Pabor,  1.  f . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Goldsmith,  s.  s. . . 

0  0 

8 

1 

Allison,  c.  f . 

.  0 

1 

2 

0 

Lennon,  c . 

1  1 

9 

1 

E.  White,  r.  f. . . 

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

Carey,  2d  b . 

0  0 

4 

0 

Pratt,  p . 

.  0 

0 

1 

0 

Mincher,  1.  f . . . . 

0  0 

4 

0 

Sutton,  3d  b. . . . 

.  0 

1 

0 

1 

McDermott,  c.  f. 

0  1 

0 

1 

Carlton,  1st  b.. 

.  0 

0 

6 

0 

Kelly,  r.  f. . 

1  1 

2 

0 

Bass,  s.  s . 

.  0 

0 

1 

4 

Totals . 

2  6 

27 

3 

Totals . 

.  0 

6 

24 

5 

Innings. — Runs  Scored. 

1st 

2d 

3d  4th  6th  6th 

7  th 

8th 

9th 

Kekionga . 

0 

1 

0  0  10 

0 

0 

0— 

2 

Forest  City . 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

Runs  Earned. 

Kekionga . . 

..  0 

1 

0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

— 

1 

Forest  City . 

..  0 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

First  base  by  errors — Kekionga,  0 ;  Forest  City,  4.  Double 
play  by  Carey,  1.  Umpire — Mr.  J.  L.  Boake,  of  the  Live  Oak, 
Cincinnati  Club.  Time  of  game— two  hours. 


The  first  score  gives  the  record  of  the  runs;  first  base  hits; 
total  bases  ;  bases  by  errors,  and  left  on  bases  after  clean  hits  for 
the  batting  statistics  ;  and  for  fielding,  there  are  the  figures  of  the 
number  of  players  each  man  put  out  on  bases,  by  fly  catches,  by 
foul  bound  catches,  the  total  number  he  put  out,  and  the  number 
of  times  he  assisted  to  put  players  out. 
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SCOEE  SHEETS. 


The  following  is  a  blank  score-sheet  every  club  should  have 
copies  of,  so  as  to  send  their  scores  to  the  papers : 


PLAYERS. 

R. 

1  B. 

P.O. 

A. 

PLAYERS. 

R. 

1  B. 

P.O. 

A. 

. 

ij  — ;  0 

. 

r  1) 

0  '  f  0 

— - * — 

' 

r 

f  f 

. 

*  r 

- 

INNINGS. 


Clubs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Totals. 

Umpire,  Mr . of  the . 

Time  of  Game . hours . minutes. 

First  Base  by  Errors . times. . 


Runs  Earned, 
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HINTS  ON  ORGANIZING  A  CLUB. 

Before  forming  a  club,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  how  many 
therms  are,  of  those  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganisation,  who  will  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  club  to  place 
it  on  a  permanent  footing  ;  and  especially  is  it  requisite  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  should  be  those  able  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  necessary  practice  of  the  game,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  fully  alive  to  the  welfare  of  the  club  they  join.  Being  satisfied 
in  these  respects,  the.  next  proceeding  is  to  adopt  an  appropriate 
name  and  one  indicative  of  the  locality  of  the  club.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  selection  of  a 
name  already  adopted.  In  framing  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  club,  avoid  having  any  rule  that  cannot  or  will  not  be  en¬ 
forced,  as  it  will  otherwise  lead  to  a  laxity  of  discipline  that  will 
injuriously  affect  those  rules  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  club.  The  fines,  if  any,  should  be  light,  being  there¬ 
by  easier  of  collection,  and  fully  as  effective  as  if  of  great  amount. 

The  officers  of  the  club  should  be  men  of  influence  with  the 
members  thereof,  and  such  as  can  always  be  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sions  appointed  either  for  meetings  or  for  field  exercise.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  be  good  players,  beyond  the  requisite 
ability  to  properly  represent  the  club  on  all  occasions. 

In  admitting  new  members,  be  sure  that  they  are  persons  of 
good  habits  and  character.  A  person  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  any  ball  club,  as  he 
will  not  only  destroy  the  harmony  that  should  exit  in  such  an  as¬ 
sociation,  but  will  also  deter  good  men  from  joining,  who  would 
make,  perhaps,  fine  players,  as  well  as  firm  supporters  of  the  club. 

These  rules  apply  only  to  organizations  formed  for  amusement 
and  exercise,  not  to  clubs  formed  chiefly  to  make  base-ball  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

HOW  TO  JOIN  THE  AMATEUR  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  now  but  one  Association  any  ball  club — not  a  regular 
professional  club — can  join,  viz.,  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Base-Ball  Players.  The  rules  governing  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  Association  are  as  follows  : 

2.  Any  base-ball  club  desiring  to  be  represented  in  *his  Association  shall 
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present  to  the  Recording  Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  this  Association,  a  written  application,  signed  by  its  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  club,  date  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  days  and  places  of  playing,  names  of  its  officers  and  delegates,  and 
the  number  of  members  composing  it,  which  shall  be  immediately  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ;  but  no  such  application  shall  be  received 
by  said  Secretary  unless  presented  thirty  days  previous  to  the  annual  meet- 
in".  Said  committee  shall  thereupon  ascertain  the  condition,  character  and 
standing  of  such  club,  and  report  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting,  with  the 
said  application  and  their  opinion  thereon,  and  a  ballot  shall  thereupon  be 
had  at  such  meeting  upon  the  admission  of  such  club,  when  if  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  vote  in  favor  thereof,  such  club  shall  be  declared  duly 
entitled  to  representation  in  this  Association.  Any  informality  or  irregulari¬ 
ty  in  the  form  or  substance  of  the  application  may  he  waived  by  a  two -thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

3.  No  club  shall  be  represented  in  this  Association  unless  composed  of  at 
least  eighteen  active  members,  or  by  any  delegate  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age ;  nor  shall  any  club  be  8 o  represented  until  its  delegates  have  paid  the 
fee  hereinafter  designated. 

4.  Any  club  organized  after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association,  may  be  elected  probationary  members  thereof  after  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  sections  second,  third  and  fourth,  by  the  Nominating 
Committee,  and  notice  by  them  of  the  same,  published  in  three  leading  papers 
making  base-ball  a  specialty.  They  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  dues 
and  assessments,  and  be  eligible  to  the  privileges  of  regular  members  of  the 
Association  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  at  which  time  they  must  be  duly 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  ah.  regular  members. 


ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CLUB  NINES. 


Avery  different  line  of  policy  is  now  pursued  in  the  formation 
;S  the  first  nines  of  prominent  clubs,  to  that  which  was  in  vogue 
i*#me  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  time  was  when  it  was  considered 
that  if  nine  strong  batsmen  and  good  general  fielders  could  be  got 
together  in  a  club,  with  a  swift  pitcher  as  the  central  point,  the 
club  was  fully  prepared  for  the  season,  and  certain  of  a  successful 
campaign.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  and,  moreover,  proved  the  soundness  of  the  one  we  have 
advocated  for  the  past  ten  years,  viz.,  that  of  organizing  a  nine  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  every  man  in  it  a  home  position.  In  the 
early  days  of  base-ball,  home  positions  in  nines  were  scarcely  known, 
except  in  some  one  or  two  organizations,  and  in  those  only  was 
such  a  rule  observed,  in  a  minority  of  the  positions,  such  as  the 
pitcher  and  catcher,  for  instance.  Every  game  played  at  that 
time,  was  not  only  marked  by  changes  in  the  positions  of  the 
nines  in  nearly  every  innings,  but  in  scarcely  two  matches  a  year 
did  the  same  players  take  part  in  the  game,  and  never  did  they 
strike  in  the  same  order  in  two  games  throughout  an  entire  sea- 
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son.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  noteworthy  change  of  tactics  in 
this  respect  lias  been  introduced,  and  the  fraternity  have  practi¬ 
cally  adopted  the  policy  we  have  proved  to  be  the  best  for  all 
clubs  to  pursue  who  are  desirous  of  taking  a  leading  position  as 
skillful  exemplars  of  the  beauties  of  the  game. 

In  organizing  a  club  of  nine  for  a  season,  the  special  object  a 
club  has  in  view  will,  of  course  be  their  selection  of  players.  If 
your  ambition  as  a  club  does  not  extend  to  the  prevalent  rage  to 
become  a  “  champion  ”  organization,  then  your  selection  of  a  nine 
is  narrowed  down  to  the  point  of  first  choosing  gentlemanly  and 
agreeable  companions ;  and  secondly,  of  selecting  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  of  the  amateur  experts  in  your  club  to  fill  the  several  positions 
— each  man,  of  course,  in  the  place  he  has  made  his  specialty. 
But  if  you  are  eager  to  enter  the  champion  arena,  and  desire  to 
fly  the  coveted  “  whip”  pennant  on  the  flagstaff*  of  your  club 
grounds,  why,  then,  all  you  have  to  do,  is  to  secure  the  best  profes - 
sional  nine  the  condition  of  your  club  treasury  will  admit  of. 

Every  strong  playing  club  should,  at  least,  possess  three  distinct 
nines,  certainly  not  less  than  two ;  and  from  this  list  they  should 
have  at  least  twelve  players  from  which  to  select  their  first  nine. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select  every  man,  not  alone  for  his  skill  as 
a  general  player,  but  for  his  ability  to  play  in  one  position  better 
than  he  can  in  any  other.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  classify 
your  twelve  men  as  out-fielders  and  in-fielders,  the  two  positions 
requiring  very  different  physical  qualifications  in  those  who  occupy 
them,  the  former  having  to  be  long  throwers,  good  judges  of  high 
balls,  sure  catchers,  and  active  runners  ;  and  the  latter  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  swift  throwers  at  short  distances,  plucky  facers  of  hot 
balls,  exceedingly  active  fielders  in  supporting  each  other,  and  in 
having  good  judgment  in  playing  the  points  of  the  game.  This 
division  made,  you  then  select  your  men  for  each  position,  those 
of  the  out-field  being  pretty  nearly  equal  in  ability,  as  one  position 
requires  as  skillful  a  player  as  another,  the  only  choice  being  when 
the  nature  of  your  ground  necessitates  a  player’s  possessing  more 
judgment  and  activity  for  one  position  than  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two,  as  for  instance,  on  the  Union  grounds,  Brooklyn,  which 
requires  the  best  of  the  three  out- fielders  to  occupy  the  right  field. 
The  most  important  choice  to  be  made  in  forming  your  nine  is  that 
of  the  pitcher,  and  in  selecting  your  man  for  this  position,  you  first 
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have  to  decide  as  to  your  plan  of  tactics  for  the  coining  campaign, 
viz.,  whether  you  will  go  in  for  swift  or  medium-paced  pitching. 
In  making  this  choice,  you  should  be  influenced  by  the  local  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  club.  If  you  are  what  we,  in  the  metropolis,  call  a 
“country  club,”  that  is,  one  not  well  versed  in  the  strategical 
points  of  the  game,  and  not  experienced  in  playing  against  first- 
class  metropolitan  nines,  you  had  better  select  a  swift  pitcher ; 
but  see  to  it  that  he.possesses  command  of  the  ball  in  delivery,  and  a 
pretty  accurate  aim,  or  the  cost  in  passed  balls  from  wild  pitching 
will  offset  all  the  advantages  of  the  pace.  If  you  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  club  ranking  high  as  a  competitor  in  the  championship 
arena,  then  your  choice  of  styles  of  pitching  will  be  guided  by  the 
strength  of  the  support  you  can  give  your  pitcher,  for  therein  lies 
the  great  element  of  success  in  a  nine.  Creighton  himself,  when  not 
well  supported  against  first-class  batsmen,  was  not  as  effective  as  his 
predecessor,  Russell ;  while  Martin,  with  a  skillful  supporting  field, 
is  as  effective  as  Creighton  was  in  his  best  days.  In  judging  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  styles  of  delivery,  granting  that  both  are 
equally  well  supported,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  medium- 
paced  pitching,  even  when  both  styles  of  delivery  are  in  equally 
good  hands  as  regards  “  headwork  ”  in  delivery,  affords  more 
chances  for  outs  than  does  swift  pitching,  one  reason  being,  that 
the  catcher  has  two  chances  offered  him  for  putting  out  players  on 
high  fouls  and  on  throws  to  second,  to  one  off  swift  pitching,  the 
rule  being  that  that  pitching  is  the  most  effective  which  affords 
the  most  chances  for  outs  on  the  bases  and  catches  from  high  balls, 
and  not  that  which  yields  the  most  outs  on  sharp  tips  and  strikes. 
In  choosing  your  catcher,  your  choice  must  be  based  upon  the 
style  of  your  pitching.  If  your  pitching  is  swift,  your  catcher 
must  excel  in  facing  hot  balls,  and  in  stopping  them,  if  he  cannot 
always  hold  them.  If  the  pitching  is  medium-paced,  you  require 
a  sure  catcher,  swift  and  accurate  thrower,  and  a  very  active 
player  in  running  after  high  a»d  foul  balls.  If  you  have  a  left- 
hand  player,  and  he  is  fitted  more  for  in-field  work  than  that  of 
the  out-field,  the  first  base  is  his  position,  while  the  most  active 
player  is  required  for  short-field,  and  the  most  active  of  the  base- 
men  at  second  base,  while  the  third  base  requires  the  swiftest 
thrower  and  pluckiest  player  of  the  three  basemen  to  occupy  it. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  forming  a  nine 
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for  th*  season,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  necessity  of 
having  the  members  of  your  nine  familiar  with  each  other’s  play. 
If  you  have  a  portion  of  last  year’s  nine  left  from  which  to  form 
your  new  nine,  you  had  better  retain  the  players  of  the  old  nine  as 
far  as  you  can,  provided  they  are  not  very  inferior  to  new  candi¬ 
dates,  and  only  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  absentees  with  new  men ; 
otherwise,  you  will  find  that  half  the  season  will  be  over,  and 
several  defeats  sustained,  before  your  new  team  has  got  into  trained 
working  order.  Another  essential  element  of  success  is  harmony 
in  a  nine.  As  sure  as  you  have  two  or  more  players  in  a  nine 
whose  interests  clash,  or  who  are  not  on  friendly  terms,  just  so 
sure  will  your  nine  fail  to  work  together  as  a  whole.  Another  im¬ 
portant  element  of  success  in  a  first-class  playing  nine  is,  two 
pitchers  of  different  styles  of  delivery.  This  is  a  feature  of  the 
new  nines  of  the  leading  competitors  for  the  championship  this 
season,  the  change  pitchers  sometimes  acting  as  short-stops  when 
not  pitching.  Not  only  is  a  change  pitcher  necessary,  in  case  of 
injury  to  the  regular  pitcher,  but  as  a  resource  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  when  the  regular  pitcher  happens  to  be  punished 
too  easily. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  organizing  a  nine  with  two  pitchers 
in  it,  to  keep  the  swift  pitcher  in  reserve,  when  your  opponents,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  first-class  batsmen,  as  the  advantage  of  a 
change  of  pitchers,  when  the  regular  pitcher  is  punished  too  easily, 
is  greater  when  the  change  is  from  slow  to  swift  than  it  is  from 
swift  to  slow,  as  a  party  of  batsmen  who  begin  to  bat  swift  pitching 
confidently,  are  far  more  able  to  punish  the  slow  also,  than  are 
batsmen  who  after  hitting  away  the  slows,  find  themselves  treated 
to  swiftly  delivered  balls.  If  possible,  too,  when  changing  pitchers 
you  should  have  a  reserve  catcher  familiar  with  your  other  pitcher’s 
style. 

Lastly,  in  organizing  a  nine  it  is  very  important  that  a  good  se¬ 
lection  be  made  in  choosing  the  captain  cf  it.  In  the  selection  of 
a  captain  two  classes  of  players  are  to  be  avoided,  the  one  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  quick  temper,  without  self-control,  dictatorial  in 
their  manners,  imperious  in  commanding,  and  too  fond  of  having 
this  and  that  done  simply  because  it  is  their  desire  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  other  class  are  those  easily  influenced,  of  no  determi¬ 
nation  of  character,  afraid  of  censure,  and  too  desirous  of  pleasing 
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their  friends  in  the  course  they  pursue,  at  the  cost  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  club  they  belong  to. 

His  moral  qualifications  should  certainly  include  self-control, 
determination  of  character,  a  manly  love  of  fair  play,  and  gentle¬ 
manly  deportment  to  the  extent  at  least  of  keeping  silent  when  ac¬ 
cidental  errors  are  committed  by  the  fielders,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  issues  his  orders  to  his  nine.  His  physical 
requisites  should  include  the  ability  to  occupy  any  position  in  the 
field  creditably  in  case  of  an  emergency.  But  especially  is  it 
necessary  that  the  captain  of  the  nine  should  be  well  up  in  all  the 
“points  ”  of  the  game,  and  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  errors  of  the  opposing  nine,  and  especially  be  proof  against 
despondency  when  the  odds  are  against  him  in  a  match* 


HINTS  ON  BASE-BALL  TRAINING. 

Any  man  now  desirous  of  using  his  physical  and  mental  powers 
to  their  utmost  advantage,  must  ignore  first,  intemperance  in  eat¬ 
ing,  and  second  refuse  to  allow  a  drop  of  alcholic  liquor,  whether 
in  the  form  of  spirits,  wine,  beer  or  cider,  to  pass  down  his  throat. 
We  are  not  preaching  “  temperance  ”  to  the  fraternity,  but  telling 
them  facts,  hard,  incontroverible  facts,  which  experience  is  gradu¬ 
ally  proving  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  training  of  athletes 
for  feats  of  physical  skill  or  endurance. 

That  able  American  essayist,  Mr.  James  Parton,  had  an  article 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1868,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  essays  on  the  evils  of  liquor  drinking,  we  have  ever  read. 
In  fact,  if  any  man  can  read  it  attentively  and  not  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  injurous  effects  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  healthy 
system,  he  must  be  either  too  weak  to  escape  the  rule  of  prejudice, 
or  too  much  the  slave  of  appetite  to  allow  reason  to  have  sway. 
Our  object,  in  referring  to  the  article  in  question,  is  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  train  for  athletic  feats  in  general,  and  of  the  ball¬ 
playing  fraternity  in  particular,  to  the  worse  than  useless  effects  of 
all  alcoholic  drinks — whether  in  the  form  of  spirits,  wine,  or  beer — 
in  training,  or  as  an  incentive  to  extra  exertion  in  any  contest  in 
which  physical  skill  or  physical  endurance  is  to  be  tried. 
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Mr.  Parlon  brings  strong  testimony  to  bear  upon  the  point  of 
the  alleged  invigorating  qualities  of  alcoholic  drinks.  On  this 
branch  of  his  topic  he  says  : 

“  Every  man  that  ever  trained  for  a  supreme  exertion  of  strength 
knows  that  Tom  Sayers  spoko  the  truth  when  he  said  ;  ‘  Im  no  tee* 
totaller ;  but  when  I’ve  any  business  to  do,  there's  nothing  like 
water  and  the  dumb-bells.’  Richard  Cobden,  whose  powers  were 
subjected  to  a  far  severer  trial  than  a  pugilist  ever  dreamed  of, 
whose  labors  by  night  and  day,  during  the  corn-law  struggle,  were 
excessive  and  continuous  beyond  those  of  apy  other  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  bears  similar  testimony :  1  The  more  work  I 
have  to  do,  the  more  I  hare  resorted  to  the  pump  or  the  teapot.’ 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  all  the  testimony  is  against  alcoholic 
drinks.  Whenever  the  point  has  been  tested— and  it  has  often 
been  tested — the  truth  has  been  confirmed,  that  he  who  would 
do  his  very  best  and  most ,  whether  in  rowing ,  lifting ,  running , 
speaking ,  or  writing,  must  not  admit  into  his  system  one  drop  of  alcohol. 
Trainers  used  to  allow  their  men  a  pint  of  beer  per  day,  and  severe 
trainers  half  a  pint ;  but  how  the  knowing  ones  have  cut  off  even 
that  moderate  allowance  and  brought  their  men  down  to  cold  wat¬ 
er,  and  not  loo  much  of  that,  the  soundest  digesters  requiring  little 
liquid  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Bigelow,  by  his  happy  publication  lately 
of  the  correct  version  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  has  called  to 
mind  the  famous  beer  passage  in  that  immortal  work :  ‘  I  drank 
only  water ;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number,  were  great 
guzzlers  of  beer.  On  one  occasion  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a 
large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  one, in  both 
hands.’  I  have  a  long  list  of  references  on  this  point ;  but,  in  these 
boat-racing,  prize-fighting  days,  the  fact  has  become  too  familiar 
to  require  proof.  The  other  morning,  Horace  Greeley,  teetotaller, 
came  to  his  office  after  an  absence  of  several  days,  and  found  let¬ 
ters  and  arrears  of  work  that  would  have  been  appalling  to  any 
man  but  him.  He  shut  himself  in  at  ten  a.  m.,  and  wrote  steadily, 
without  leaving  his  room,  till  eleven  p.  m. — thirteen  hours.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  stairs,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  stiffness  of  his  joints,  caused  by  the  long  inaction;  but 
he  was  as  fresh  and  smiling  the  next  morning  as  though  he  had 
done  nothing  extraordinary.  Are  any  of  us  drinkers  of  beer  and 
wine  capable  of  such  a  feat  I  Then,  during  the  war,  when  he  was 
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writing  his  history,  he  performed  every  day,  for  two  years,  two 
days’  work — one  from  nine  to  four,  on  his  book  ;  the  other,  from 
seven  to  eleven,  on  the  Tribune;  and,  in  addition,  he  did  more  than 
would  tire  an  ordinary  man  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and  pub¬ 
lic  speaking*  I  may  also  remind  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Beecher 
who,  of  all  others  in  the  United  States,  expends  most  vitality,  both 
with  tongue  and  pen,  and  who  does  his  work  with  least  fatigue 
and  most  gayety  of  heart,  is  another  of  Franklin’s  *  water  Ameri¬ 
cans.’  ” 

How  many  ball-players  there  are  who,  at  match  after  match,  are 
deluded  into  the  notion  that  by  drinking  whiskey  in  the  midst  of 
their  game,  they  thereby  impart  new  vigor  to  their  bodies,  clear 
their  judgment  and  sight,  and  inspirit  them  to  greater  endurance, 
when  the  undeniable  fact  is,  that  the  liquor  they  drink  does  the 
very  reverse  of  all  these  things,  as  it  neither  nourishes  the  system 
nor  clears  the  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  inflames  the  stomach,  cloudfi 
the  brain,  and  actually  weakens  the  whole  man. 


THE  UNIFOEM  OE  CLUBS. 

There  is  more  importance  attached  to  the  selection  of  a  regular 
uniform  for  a  base-ball  club  than  the  fraternity  generally  think 
there  is.  One  of  the  last  things  a  club  should  find  occasion  to  do 
is  to  change  the  colors  or  form  of  its  uniform ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  when  a  club  is  first  organized,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  adopt  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  uniform.  In  doing  this  clubs 
have  their  choice  of  three  styles:  Firstly,  a  uniform  of  one  color 
and  material  for  the  whole  suit,  viz.,  pants,  shirt,  and  cap — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  uniform  worn  by  the  Active  Club,  of  New 
York,  and  some  of  the  College  clubs.  Secondly,  a  uniform  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  worn  by  the  Cincinnati  Club,  viz.,  knee  breeches,  col¬ 
ored  stockings,  and  ordinary  shirt  and  cap.  Thirdly,  a  uniform 
similar  to  that  of  the  cricketers,  with  a  flannel  jacket  added  ;  and 
lastly,  the  mixed,  circus  style  of  dress  generally  worn  by  junior 
clubs  and  country  village  organizations,  in  which  bright  red  is  a 
conspicuous  color.  Of  the  above  styles  of  uniform,  undoubtedly 
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the  most  comfortable,  cool,  tasteful  and  appropriate  dress  is  the 
Knickerbocker  style,  the  color  of  the  stockings  giving  the  hue  to 
the  entire  suit,  this  dress  being  worn  by  the  Cincinnati  Club,  who 
are  were  universally  known  as  the  “Red  Stockings.”  Next  to  this 
style  comes  those  of  one  color,  like  that  of  the  Actives,  of  New 
York  ;  and  after  that  suits  like  those  of  the  Mutual  Club — brown 
pants  and  cap ;  and  the  Excelsior — blue  pants,  white  shirt  and 
cap.  In  regard  to  material,  flannel  is,  o7  'Course,  the  only  suitable 
article  for  pants  and  shirt.  The  belts  should  always  be  of  some 
yielding  stuff,  and  should  never  be  worn  tightly  round  the  body. 
The  best  kind  of  shoes  are  those  known  as  Oxford  ties.  Those 
laced  up  the  ankles  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  and  do  not 
strengthen  the  ankles,  as  many  erroneously  suppose  they  do.  The 
spikes  in  the  shoes  should  never  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length. 


UMPIRES  AND  UMPIRING. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  requiring  the  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  base-ball  fraternity,  is  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  club  regulation,  whereby  umpires  may  be  sustained  in  their 
positions  and  be  protected  from  the  bullying  and  insults  too  many 
of  them  have  been  of  late  years  subjected  to.  It  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  borne  in  mind  that  the  clubs  themselves  and  not  the  umpires 
are  the  parties  who  are  favored  in  the  matter ;  while  the  fraternity 
generally  should  be  taught  to  understand  that  the  umpires  are  but 
the  mouth-pieces  of  the  Committee  of  Rules,  itself  a  body  which 
adopts  no  rules  not  endorsed  by  an  authorized  and  legitimate  re¬ 
presentation  of  every  club  in  the  country  which  desires  to  have  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  of  the  game. 

The  position  of  an  umpire  in  a  game  of  base-ball  is  the  most 
honored  one  in  the  fraternity,  and  it  requires,  above  all  things,  an 
upright  man  to  occupy  it,  and  also  one  fearless  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  decide  disputed  points  with  thorough  impartiality.  Such 
men  are  not  to  be  found  at  command  on  all  occasions,  and  as  there 
are  no  inducements  for  occupying  the  position  beyond  those  de- 
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rived  from  its  honorary  character,  it  is  important  that  all  obstacles 
to  its  acceptance,  such  as  have  hitherto  existed,  should  be  removed. 
The  time  was  when  it  was  a  regular  thing  for  defeated  clubs  and 
disappointed  players  to  abuse  the  umpire  in  a  match.  We  saw  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  thing  years  ago,  and  we 
have  since  used  our  utmost  efforts  to  ensure  the  strict  observance 
of  silent  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  umpires  as  an  invariable 
rule  of  match  games.  If  the  fraternity  at  large  will  only  reflect 
upon  the  condition  of  things  which  would  result  from  a  change 
from  the  class  of  gentlemen  we  have  hitherto  had  to  act  as  umpires 
to  the  class  which  would  occupy  the  position  if  it  became  a  paid 
office,  they  will  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  taking  some  earn¬ 
est  action,  through  their  clubs,  to  enforce  the  rule,  this  season,  of 
silent  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  umpire  on  all  occasions. 
If  clubs  will  allow  umpires  to  be  abused,  insulted,  or  threatened  by 
interested  mobs  or  disappointed  gamblers,  they  may  rest  assured 
that  the  time  will  come  when  no  man  having  self-respect  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  position,  and  then  resort  will  have  to  be  had  to  paid  um¬ 
pires,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  pecuniary  influence  bearing  up¬ 
on  other  positions  in  matches  are  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
would  ensue  from  the  system  of  paid  umpiring. 

No  man  can  be  forced  upon  two  contesting  clubs  as  an  umpire, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  man  can  act  in  the  position  without 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  contesting  nines,  given  through  their  re¬ 
spective  captains.  Hence  each  club  can  choose  a  fair  man  for  the 
position,  and  once  having  consented  to  any  man's  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion,  common  civility,  due  for  a  favor  granted,  requires  the  return 
of  silent  acquiescence  in  his  decisions,  unless  they  are  marked  by 
gross  errors  in  interpreting  the  rules,  in  which  case,  the  rules  them¬ 
selves  provide  a  remedy.  Aside  from  the  lack  of  courtesy — in  fact, 
of  common  gratitude  for  an  obligation  conferred — shown  by  growl¬ 
ing  or  abusive  comments  on  decisions  marked  by  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  policy  alone  should  dictate  to  contesting  nines  that  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  an  umpire  are  far  more  likely  to  be  aroused,  and  moro 
mistakes  to  be  made,  where  abuse  follows  an  erroneous  decision, 
than  where  a  club  silently  puts  up  with  what  they  cannot  avoid. 
When  bad  decisions  are  made,  the  disappointed  parties  should  at 
once  remember  two  things — one  of  which  is  that  the  decision  given 
is  final,  and  one  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  the  other  thing 
is,  that  you  or  your  representatives  consented  to  the  umpire’s  acting 
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in  the  position.  Another  thing,  too,  worthy  of  remembering,  is,  that 
growling  at  an  umpire  only  has  the  effect  of  arousing  into  life  any 
dormant  prejudices  he  may  have  been  striving  to  keep  down.  Pol¬ 
icy,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands  of  gratitude  for  favors 
shown,  requires  that  every  umpire  should  be  treated  with  that  sim¬ 
ple  civility  which  ensures  absence  of  open  censure  for  errors  of 
judgment,  if  it  does  not  admit  of  praise  for  an  effort  to  act  impar¬ 
tially  in  the  position. 

Above  all,  however,  is  it  for  the  interests  of  the  game  at  large, 
that  clubs  in  particular,  and  the  fraternity  in  general,  should  rally 
to  the  support  of  their  umpires  this  season.  We  wish  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  same  honorable  class  of  men  who  have  hither¬ 
to  acted  in  this  position  ;  but  we  shall  fail  in  our  efforts  unless  we 
are  supported  by  club  rules  prohibiting,  in  all  cases,  open  dissent 
from  the  decisions  of  umpires  in  match  games. 


GENERAL  HINTS  FOR  UMPIRING. 

The  moment  a  man  accepts  the  position  of  umpire  in  a  game— 
and  none  should  who  are  not  pretty  well  posted  in  regard  to  the 
rnles— he  should  at  once  lay  down  certain  rules  for  himself,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  abide  by  them  through  the  game.  Thus,  for  instance, 
make  it  a  rule  in  deciding  questions  in  regard  to  the  fairness  of 
the  pitcher's  delivery,  to  call  balls  systematically,  and  not  in  a 
manner  which  shows  vacillation,  such  as  being  severe  and  lenient 
by  fits  and  starts. 

Make  it  a  special  rule  to  avoid  hesitation  in  giving  your  decisions. 
When  an  umpire  hesitates  in  deciding  a  disputed  point,  though  his 
action  may  be  dictated  by  an  honest  effort  to  be  impartial,  not  only 
will  the  crowd  naturally  think  otherwise,  but  he  will  find  that  some 
extra  appeal  or  outside  remark  will  have  its  effect  in  changing  his 
view  of  the  matter,  and  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  will  have  given 
a  partial  decision,  based  on  some  ex-parte  statement  which  his  hes¬ 
itation  has  elicited.  There  are,  of  course,  periods  in  the  progress 
of  a  contest  when  the  movements  of  the  pl9^rs  are  so  rapid,  an(^ 
when,  perhaps,  appeals  are  made  on  several  points  at  once,  when 
an  rvmpire  is  likely  to  become  confused  ;  and  when  this  happens  to 
be  th,\  case,  be  careful  to  avoid  deciding  a  player  out  on  a  doubt¬ 
ful  poh.  The  players  on  the  “  in  ”  side  may  be  regarded  as  pris- 
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oners  as  the  bar  are  in  jury  trials,  and  as  such  are  to  be  given  all 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  must  be  proved  guilty  before  being 
punished.  In  the  game  a  player  must  be  plainly  out,  or  he  should 
be  decided  in. 

Never  reverse  your  decision  unless  a  palpable  error  has  been 
committed,  and  then  act  promptly.  Errors  of  this  kind  occur  more 
from  neglect  in  not  closely  watching  the  play,  more  than  anything 
else. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  the  law  on  any  point  you  are  called  upon  to 
decide,  always  call  “  time,”  and  consult  sure  authority. 

Never  let  a  partisan  crowd  intimidate  you.  The  prominent 
trait  of  a  good  umpire  is  moral  courcigey  and  once  let  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  spectators  see  that  you  are  fearless  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  your  position,  and  you  will  find  that  the  respectable  por¬ 
tion  are  with  you.  and  the  opinion  of  those  only  should  you 
respect. 

If  you  should  happen  to  be  umpire  where  the  “  roughs  ” — low 
blackguards  who  scorn  an  honest  living — are  in  the  ascendency, 
treat  their  remarks  with  contemptuous  silence,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  yelping  curs.  Never  reply  to  taunts,  but  as  loDg  as  the 
players  are  satisfied,  keep  to  your  post. 

Keep  cool;  watch  the  ball  all  the  time,  and  decide  by  the  first 
impression  of  the  play,  and  you  cannot  go  far  wrong. 

We  give  below  a  brief  commentary  on  the  amendments  made 
to.  the  rules  this  season  by  way  of  a  reminder  to  umpires  who 
have  not  thoroughly  posted  themselves  up  on  the  new  rules. 

First.  The  ball  now  weighs  from  five  to  five  and  a  quarter 
ounces  ;  and  is  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  contains  just  one  ounce  of  rubber,  in  mould  form. 

Second.  The  pitcher  is  now  obliged  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
batsman,  either  “high  ”  or  “low,”  according  as  he  may  call  for  it. 
Consequently  if  the  batsman  calls  for  a  “  low  ball,”  and  a  low  ball 
is  not  sent  in  to  him,  then  the  umpire  must  call  one  ball,  and  two 
and  three  balls  in  the  order  in  which  the  unfair  balls  are  delivered. 
The  same  rule,  too,  must  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  high  ball, 
if  one  is  called  for  and  not  delivered. 

Third.  A  “  low  ball  ”  is  one  seat  in  between  knee  and  waist  of 
the  striker;  and  a  “high  ball”  is  one  sent  in  between  waist  and 
shoulder. 
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Fourth.  A  “  fair  ball  ”  is  one  delivered  over  the  home  base  and  at 
the  height  called  for  by  the  striker.  All  others  must  be  called  in 
the  order  of  their  delivery. 

Fifth.  An  “  unfair  ball  ”  is  a  ball  not  pitched  over  the  home  base, 
nor  sent  in  within  fair  reach  of  the  striker  ;  and  all  such  must 
be  called  when  delivered,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  first  ball 
pitched  to  each  striker,  which  cannot  be  called. 

Sixth.  In  case  the  striker  should  not  call  for  either  a  high  or  low 
ball,  then  the  umpire  must  consider  every  ball  a  fair  ball  which  is 
pitched  over  the  home  base,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  sent  in 
lower  than  one  foot  from  the  ground  nor  higher  than  the  shoulder 
of  the  striker. 

Seventh.  Should  the  batsman  refuse  to  strike  at  a  ball  pitched  to 
him  where  he  called  for  it  and  over  the  home  base,  then  strikes 
must  be  called  on  him  in  the  order  of  such  refusal.  No  strike, 
however,  can  be  called  upon  the  batsman  on  the  first  ball  sent  in 
unless  he  strike  at  the  ball. 

Eighth.  The  umpire  must  see  that  the  striker  does  not  stand 
nearer  to  the  home  base  than  one  foot  from  it,  for  if  he  stands 
nearer  to  the  base  than  one  foot  distant  no  ball  can  be  called  on 
the  pitcher. 

Ninth.  When  the  pitcher  makes  any  motion  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat  and  fails  to  deliver  it,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  then  a 
“balk”  must  be  called.  But  if  he  commits  a  balk  by  throwing 
the  ball  to  the  bat  overhand,  then  the  umpire  must  call  balls  on 
him  until  three  men  have  reached  first  base  on  such  called  balls. 
He  must  then  notify  the  pitcher  that  if  such  balking  is  persisted 
in  the  game  will  be  declared  forfeited.  (The  umpire  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  rule  was  thus  amended  with  a  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  overhand  throwing  for  one  thing,  and,  secondly,  to  pre-> 
vent  a  pitcher  from  delaying  a  game  by  continually  balking,  the 
rules  having  previously  given  the  umpire  no  authority  to  remove 
a  pitcher  who  throws  a  ball,  or  any  power  to  prevent  him  from 
delaying  a  game  in  this  way  until  darkness  had  set  in.) 

Tenth.  The  striker  can  take  a  forward  or  backward  step  in  strik¬ 
ing  at  the  ball,  provided  he  at  the  same  time  stands  astride  the 
line  of  the  home  base. 
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Eleventh .  The  umpire  must  see  to  it  that  the  batsman  is  allowed 
free  swing  for  his  bat,  the  catcher  not  being  allowed  to  stand  so 
close  to  the  striker  as  to  run  the  risk  of  his  being  hit  by  the  bat 
"when  it  is  swung  forward  to  hit  the  ball. 

Twelfth.  If  a  fielder,  while  in  the  act  of  touching  a  base  runner 
with  the  ball,  has  the  ball  knocked  out  of  his  hand  by  the  runner 
in  the  collision  which  occurs,  then  the  umpire ’must  decide  the  man 
out,  the  same  as  if  the  ball  had  been  held  after  the  fielder  had 
touched  his  man ;  but  the  umpire  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  ball  was  held,  if  but  for  a  moment. 

'  Thirteenth.  The  umpire  should  ascertain  the  distance  of  the 
fence,  back  of  the  catcher,  from  the  home  base,  and  unless  it  be 
ninety  feet  distant,  every  passed  ball  touching  it  givdfc  a  base  run¬ 
ner  one  base.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the 
fence  forming,  the  boundary  line  of  the  grounds. 

Fourteenth.  The  umpire,  when  a  player  runs  from  home  to  first 
base,  is  prohibited  from  deciding  the  player  out  if  he  be  touched 
by  the  ball  after  over-running  the  base.  The  player  is  now  allow¬ 
ed  to  over-run  the  first  base — but  not  the  other  bases — provided 
he  promptly  returns  to  first  base  after  over-running  it.  Should  he 
instead,  attempt  to  run  to  second  base,  then  his  privilege  ceases, 
and  he  can  be  put  out  from  over-running,  the  same  as  at  other 
bases. 

Fifteenth.  Any  ball  pitched  to  the  bat,  which  happens  to  touch 
the  umpire,  becomes  a  dead  ball,  and  such  ball  cam  neither  put  a 
player  out,  nor  can  any  base  be  run  on  such  a  ball.  The  umpire, 
however,  should  avoid  standing  between  the  pitcher  and  catcher 
within  the  lines  covering  the  home  base. 

Sixteenth.  The  umpire  is  now  prohibited  from  receiving  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  compensation  for  his  services, 
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BASE  BALL  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

There  is  probably  nothing  the  youth  of  the  South  have  so  long 
been  in  need  of,  in  the  way  of  healthy  recreation,  as  some  out¬ 
door  sport  which  would  afford  alike  a  legitimate  field  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  those  inherent  attributes  of  manliness  which  character¬ 
ize  Southerners  so  much,  and  an  exercise  suitable  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  live.  With  every  requisite  to  exeel  in  any  game  in 
which  people  of  more  temperate  climes  are  skilled,  they  have  been 
obliged  until  within  a  few  years  past,  to  allow  their  athletic  powers 
to  lie  dormant  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  cultivate  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  time  has  arrived,  however,  when  wo  are  to  see  tho 
last,  we  trust,  of  that  listlessness  and  love  of  indolent  pleasures 
which  has  too  long  been  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Southern 
youth.  The  late  war  proved  conclusively  their  powers  of  physical 
endurance,  as  it  did  the  courage,  pluck  and  nerve  which  they  can 
bring  to  bear  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  any  task  in  which 
their  hearts  are  engaged  ;  and  now  that  peace  once  more  reigns 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  factionists  of  both  sections  of  the  country 
are  daily  giving  ground  before  the  advancing  steps  of  a  social  as 
well  as  political  reformation,  and  manly  games  and  trials  of  athletic 
skill  have  taken  the  place  of  the  bloody  contests  on  the  field  of 
battle,  we  hope  to  see  the  manly  qualifications  we  have  alluded  to, 
developed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  South. 

With  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  a  full  development  of  the  inher¬ 
ent  ability  of  the  Southern  youth,  to  excel  in  athletic  games  and 
exercises,  there  has  been  a  sad  want  experienced  of  those  attrac¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  out-door  sports  of  “  Merrie  England,”  which 
have  made  the  rosy-cheeked  belles  of  the  nobility  of  the  “  sea-girt 
isle  ”  models  of  healthy  beauty.  The  ladies  of  the  South  have  too 
long  been  deprived  of  every  avenue  of  out-door  exercise  and  re¬ 
creation — save  equestrianism — which  is  now  open  to,  and  so  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  fashionable  belles  of  the  North.  Skating,  with  its 
joyous  exhilaration,  their  climate  excludes  them  from  enjoying, 
but  croquet  and  base  ball  afford  them,  on  the  one  hand,  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  can  actively  participate,  and  on  the  other,  a 
most  exciting  and  attractive  sport  which  they  can  patronize  and  en¬ 
joy  without  the  slightest  fear  of  encountering  an  objectionable 
word  or  action  calculated  to  offend  the  most  fastidious. 
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THE  MODEL  GAME  OF  THE  SEASON. 

The  finest  display  of  ball  playing  during  the  season  of  1871  was 
exhibited  on  the  Union  grounds,  Brooklyn,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  contest  between  the  Boston  nine,  and  the  Olympic  nine  of 
Washington,  which  took  place  May  27th,  in  the  presence  of  about 
four  thousand  spectators.  The  first  game  between  them  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Boston  by  a  score  of  20  to  18. 
The  return  match  at  Boston  ended  in  a  drawn  game  with  a  score 
of  4  to  4. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  and  the 
grounds  were  in  splendid  condition.  Neither  club  had  its  full 
strength  out,  the  Bostons  not  having  George  Wright,  nor  the 
Olympics  Sweasy ;  beside  which  Allison,  of  the  Olympic  nine, 
played  with  a  sore  hand,  and  Glenn  had  to  give  place  to  Burroughs 
at  right-field  from  a  similar  cause.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  the  Olympic  nine  entered  the  field  less  prepared  to  win 
than  the  Boston  nine  did. 

Charley  Mills,  of  the  Mutuals,  was  elected  to  act  as  umpire,  and 
he  filled  the  position  admirably,  not  only  by  his  thorough  impar¬ 
tiality,  but  by  Ills  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
rules.  In  but  one  instance  did  he  err,  and  that  was  in  not  prompt¬ 
ly  deciding  Leonard  out  for  his  illegal  interference  with  Spaulding 
when  the  latter  was  trying  to  take  a  ball  on  the  fly.  What  effect 
this  “  hinder”  had  on  the  result  of  the  game  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  that  it  was  disastrous  on  the  play  of  the  Boston  nine  there  is 
no  doubt.  But  for  this  one  drawback,  the  contest  was  a  model 
display  of  the  beauties  of  the  game,  and  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  an  exciting  contest  between  two  professional  nines 
can  be  played  to  a  close  without  a  word  of  profanity  or  an  action 
unbecoming  gentlemen. 

THE  GAME. 

At  8:15  p.  m.  Charley  Mills  called  “  play,”  and  with  the  Boston 
nine  in  the  field  and  the  Olympics  at  the  bat  the  game  was  com¬ 
menced.  Waterman  led  off  with  a  hit  to  Barnes,  and  retired  at 
first  base.  Force  then  hit  a  ball  close  to  home  base,  which  Spauld¬ 
ing  tried  to  get,  but  failed,  and  by  Mills’s  safe  hit  to  third,  Force 
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got  to  third,  and  he  came  in  on  Allison’s  hit  to  Schaffer,  Allison 
being  decided  out.  Glenn  then  ended  the  inning,  with  a  hit  to 
Schaffer,  the  score  being  one  run,  but  none  earned. 

Jackson  led  off  on  the  other  side  with  a  high  foul  to  Berthrong’s 
district,  and,  of  course,  he  retired.  Barnes  was  next,  and  he  hit  a 
beauty  to  left-field,  which  was  finely  attended  to  by  Berthrong, 
Barnes  only  getting  one  base  on  a  hit  that  with  ordinary  fielding 
would  have  given  three  bases.  Birdsall  was  third  striker,  and  ho 
sent  a  high  one  to  Glenn,  who  dropped  the  ball.  McVey  now 
sent  a  daisy-cutter  safe  to  centre-field,  on  which  Barnes  came  in. 
Harry  Wright  then  took  the  bat,  with  first  and  second  bases  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  after  giving  Mills  a  Slight  chance  for  a  foul,  ho  hit  a 
safe  one  to  left-field,  by  which  he  cleared  the  bases  and  reach¬ 
ed  his  third — two  out,  three  runs  in,  and  two  earned.  Gould  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  red-hot  liner  to  Leonard,  which  was  held  in  splendid 
style,  and  by  a  fine  throw  to  Waterman  he  would  have  mado  a 
double  play,  but  Waterman  failed  to  hold  the  ball.  The  catch  de¬ 
servedly  elicited  a  round  of  applause.  Schaffer  then  ended  the 
inning  by  striking  out,  leaving  Harry  on  third,  the  inning  closing 
with  a  score  of  3  to  1  in  favor  of  Boston. 

Leonard  opened  play  in  the  second  inning  with  a  ball  to  Gould, 
and  Andy  took  a  back  seat.  Brainard  also  joined  him,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  sent  a  fly  ball  to  Jackson.  Hall,  however,  hit  a 
safe  bounder  to  left  field,  but  it  did  not  result  in  anything,  as 
Berthrong  hit  an  easy  one  to  Spaulding  and  retired  at  first,  a 
whitewash  marking  the  Olympic  score.  Cone  opened  on  the  Boston 
side  with  a  hit  to  right  short,  which  Leonard  duly  attended  to, 
and  Cone  withdrew  ;  and  as  Jackson  sent  an  easy  ball  to  Braih- 
ard,  the  Bostons  also  drew  a  blank. 

Waterman  led  off  in  the  third  inning  with  a  ball  to  Schaffer, 
which  was  beautifully  handled  and  thrown  to  Gould,  and  Force 
hitting  a  high  one  for  Barnes  to  catch,  two  men  were  out  and  no 
runs  scored.  Mills  now  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  hot  one  which 
went  bounding  to  left-field,  and  as  Hall  ran  for  Mills  he  was  cred¬ 
ited  witli  three  bases.  But  Allison’s  hot  ball  to  Schaffer  was  again 
prettily  fielded  to  Gould,  and  so  the  inning  again  ended  for  a  blank. 
Barnes  led  off  on  the  Boston  side  with  a  high  ball  to  Berthrong, 
which  Harry  held  neatly,  after  which  Birdsall  sent  a  grounder, 
which  Force  muffed;  but  by  McVey’s  light  hit  to  Force,  Birdsall 
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was  forced  off  at  second  j  and  but  for  Leonard’s  poor  throw  to 
Mills  a  double  play  would  have  been  made ;  but,  after  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  blank  had  thus  been  lost.  Harry  Wright  sent  a 
safe  one  to  left-field,  and  Gould,  following  with  a  two-baser  to  right- 
field,  two  runs  were  scored,  Schaffer’s  hit  to  Force  ending  the  in¬ 
nings,  with  the  totals  at  5  to  1  in  favor  of  Boston. 

The  Olympics  now  began  their  third  inning,  Burroughs  having 
taken  Glenn’s  place  in  the  nine,  Glenn  having  a  bad  hand,  the  first 
ball  which  came  to  him  having  split  his  hand.  Burroughs  opened 
with  an  easy  fly  to  Jackson.  Leonard  sent  a  bounder  to  Gould, 
aud  Brainard’s  ball  to  short-stop  was  beautifully  fielded  by  Barnes 
to  Gould.  Result :  third  whitewash,  with  Boston  stock  having  the 
call  in  the  market.  Cone  led  off  on  the  Boston  side  with  a  bound¬ 
er  to  Brainard,  and  retired  at  first.  Spaulding  then  hit  a  high  foul 
for  Allison  to  take,  and  Jackson  sent  a  ball  to  Force  and  then  went 
to  the  field.  Another  “  whitewash.” 

Hall  took  the  bat  first  in  the  fifth  inning,  but  he  sent  the  ball  too 
near  to  Gould,  and  therefore  retired.  Berthrong  then  tried  to  get 
a  safe  one  over  Barnes’s  head,  but  it  was  no  use,  and  as  Waterman 
also  sent  a  ball  to  Barnes,  the  result  wras  the  ball  reached  Gould 
before  Fred  touched  the  base,  and  again  were  the  Blue  Stockings 
whitewashed.  On  the  other  side  Barnes  opened  with  a  foul  to  left 
field,  which  Waterman  captured  on  the  bound  in  pretty  style,  and 
Birdsall  sending  a  ball  to  Force’s  district,  he  had  to  retire.  Mc- 
Vey  then  sent  a  safe  ball  to  the  outer  field,  which  Hall  tried  to 
hold,  but  he  dropped  the  ball,  and  McYey  secured  his  base.  H. 
Wright  then  ended  tlio  inning  with  a  bounder  to  Force,  and  ho 
left  first  base  for  centre-field.  Both  sides  were  now  using  the 
white  brush  quite  freely,  and  the  crowd  fully  enjoyed  the  sport, 
and  especially  the  splendid  fielding. 

The  sixth  inning  was  again  unproductive  of  runs  for  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  Forco  being  prettily  caught  out  on  a  foul  fly.  by  McYey; 
Mills  on  a  high  fly  by  Cone,  and  Allison  on  a  well-taken  foul-tip 
bound  by  McVoy.  On  the  other  side  WTaterman  threw  out  Gould  ; 
Force  did  the  same  to  Schaffer,  and  sore-lianded  Allison  took  a 
neat  tip-bound  from  Cone’s  bat,  Allison’s  plucky  play  being  note¬ 
worthy.  Burroughs  opened  with  a  hot  one  to  Barnes,  but  the  ball 
was  beautifully  held  and  thrown  to  Gould,  and  Burroughs  took 
his  seat.  Leonard  then  tried  a  safe  bounder  to  right  short,  but 
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Jackson  got  the  ball  in  time,  and  Andy  retired,  and  Brainard’s  hot 
one  to  Barnes  was  again  beautifully  handled,  and  for  the  sixth 
time  in  succession  the  Olympics  were  whitewashed.  Spaulding 
opened  with  a  safe  grounder  past  second  base,  but  by  Jackson’s 
hit  to  Leonard,  Spaulding  was  run  out,  and  Jackson  retired  at  first, 
the  pretty  double  play  eliciting  loud  applause.  Barnes’s  high 
ball,  too,  being  well  held  by  Hall,  the  Bostons  again  drew  a  blank. 

The  eighth  inning  was  now  commenced,  Hall  being  the  first 
striker.  By  a  high  ball  to  right-field  he  secured  his  base,  and  by 
a  hasty  throw  in  by  Birdsall,  who  thought  the  ball  foul,  Hall  got 
to  his  second,  and  getting  to  third,  he  came  in  on  Waterman’s 
good  hit,  Berthrong  being  put  out  at  first  by  Barnes.  Force  now 
hit  a  hot  bounder  to  Birdsall,  and  as  David  failed  to  stop  its  pro¬ 
gress,  Force  took  his  third.  Mills’s  ball  to  centre-field,  however, 
was  prettily  taken  by  Harry  Wright,  Force  still  being  kept  on  his 
base.  By  Allison’s  bounder,  close  to  foul-hall  line,  be  not  only 
made  his  second,  but  sent  Force  in  ;  three  runs  scored  and  earned. 
Burroughs,  however,  ended  the  innings  with  a  ball  to  Jackson, 
who  managed  to  get  the  ball  to  Gould  in  time,  though  he  fell  on 
his  back.  The  score  how  stood  at  5  to  4  only,  with  the  Bostons 
having  an  inning  to  spare.  Birdsall,  however,  opened  with  a  high 
one  for  Force  to  take,  and  was  put  out.  McVey,  too,  though  he 
hit  hard  to  short,  was  captured  in  handsome  style  by  Force  and 
Mills,  Force’s  splendid  fielding  being  a  feature  of  the  Olympics’ 
display.  Harry  Wright  then  ended  the  inning  with  a  high  ball  to 
Berthrong,  the  totals  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  inning  standing  at 
5  to  4  only  in  favor  of  Boston.  The  contest  now  became  intensely 
exciting,  and  as  the  Olympics  went  to  the  bat  in  the  ninth  inning 
the  movements  of  the  players  were  watched  with  eager  interest  by 
all  present.  Leonard  opened  with  a  high  foul  ball,  which  Spauld¬ 
ing  tried  to  catch,  but  Leonard  ran  deliberately  against  him,  there¬ 
by  plainly  violating  the  rules.  But  the  umpire  decided  him  not 
out.  Brainard  now  took  his  base  on  called  balls,  after  which 
Leonard,  who  had  stolen  second,  got  round  to  third,  and  by  Ber th¬ 
rong’s  safe  hit  to  left-field,  he  came  in  amidst  loud  applause,  there¬ 
by  tieing  the  Boston  score,  Brainard  in  the  interim  reaching  his 
second.  Waterman  now  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  safe  hit,  the 
ball  being  finely  stopped  by  Barnes,  and  as  this  hit  sent  in  Brain¬ 
ard,  the  crowd  became  greatly  excited  as  the  Olympics  were  now 
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in  the  van  by  one  run.  Force  then  made  a  good  effort  to  hit  a 
safe  ball,  but  Cone  got  under  it  in  splendid  style,  the  catch  being 
a  beauty.  This  ended  the  inning  with  the  score  at  6  to  5  in  favor 
of  the  Olympics.  Now  came  the  decisive  inning  of  the  contest. 
Gould  went  to  the  bat  on  the  Boston  side  in  the  last  inning,  but 
hitting  a  ball  to  Berthrong’s  field  he  retired.  Schaffer  then  tried 
Burroughs  at  right-field,  but  the  old  Eureka  player  was  equal  to 
the  demand.  Cone  was  next,  and  he  had  his  base  given  him  on 
called  balls.  Spaulding  now  came  in  to  the  rescue,  but  though  ho 
hit  a  ball  comparatively  safe,  that  wonderfully  active  Force  got 
under  it,  and  held  it  in  handsome  style,  and  once  more  did  the 
Olympics  get  out  of  a  tight  spot,  and  retire  from  the  field  the  vic¬ 
tors  in  a  match  in  which  they  were  out-played  up  to  the  eighth 
inning. 

f  The  following  is  the  score  of  this  most  noteworthy  contest  of  the 


season : 


Olympic.  ‘  * 

r.  In. : 

P.0. 

A. 

Boston-. 

R. 

1b.  p.o. 

A. 

Waterman,  3dl>.. . , 

,.  1 

2 

1 

0 

Jackson,  2db. . . . 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Force,  s.  s . 

Mills,  1st  b . . 

..  2 

1 

2 

7 

Barnes,  s.  s . 

1 

1 

2 

7 

..  0 

2 

11 

0 

Birdsall,  r,  f . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Allison,  c . . 

..  0 

1 

3 

0 

McVey,  c . 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Glenn,  r.  f . 

,.  0 

0 

1 

0 

IT.  Wright,  c.  f. .. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Leonard,  2d  b . 

..  1 

1 

3 

2 

Gould,  1st  b . 

0 

1 

17 

0 

Brainard,  p . 

..  1 

0 

0 

2 

Schaffer,  3db.... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Hall,  c.  f . 

,.  1 

2 

2 

0 

Cone,  1.  f. . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Berthrong,  1.  f. _ 

..  0 

1 

4 

0 

Spaulding,  p.  . . . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total . . . . 

..  6 

10  67 

11 

Total . 

5 

7 

27 

15 

Ixnixgs — Buns  Scored . 1st  21  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Olympic .  1  0  0  0  0  0  0  3  2—6 

Boston .  30  2  0  00  00  0—5 

IiramGS — Rims  Earned .  1  2  3  4  56  7  8  9 

Olympic . .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  3  0—3 

Boston .  20  0  0  0000  0—2 

First  Base  by  Errors. — Olympic,  1  time  ;  Boston,  4  times  - 
First  Base  by  Called  Balls. — Olympic,  1 ;  Boston,  1, 

Total  Fielding  Errors. — Olympic,  5  ;  Boston,  3. 

Total  Baso  Hits.— Olympic,  10  ;  Boston,  10.  > 

Umpire,  C.  Mills,  of  the  Mutual  Club. 

Time  of  game  2  hours. 
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NOTEWORTHY  CONTESTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  games  of  the  season  of  1871,  are 
the  following. 

The  first  on  record  was  that  played  at  Cleveland,  May  4th,  the 
score  of  which  will  be  found  referred  to  under  another  heading. 

On  May  12th,  the  Mutuals  defeated  the  strong  co-operative  nine 
of  the  Resolute  Club,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  by  the  following  remark¬ 
able  score : 


Mutual. 

R. 

1b. 

p.o. 

A. 

Resolute. 

R. 

1b. 

p.o. 

A. 

Pearce,  s.  s . . . . 

...  4 

4 

0 

2 

Stevens,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Smith,  3d  b. . . . 

..  3 

3 

1 

0 

Forsyth,  c.  f . 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Start,  1st  b . . . . 

...  4 

2' 

9 

0 

Laing,  3d  b . 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Hatfield,  1.  f.... 

..  7 

3 

0 

0 

M.  Campbell,  1st  b. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ferguson,  2d  b. 

..  3 

1 

1 

2 

Stinson,  r.  f . 

Amory,  p . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Higham,  c . 

4 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Eggler,  c  f . . . . 

..  5 

6 

5 

0 

Joyce,  2d  b . 

Buckley,  c . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Wolters,  p . 

..  3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Patterson,  r.  f . . 

..  4 

1 

2 

0 

H.  Campbell,  s.  s. . 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Totals . 

. .  39  29 

27 

7 

Totals . 

0 

5 

27 

7 

Innings. — Runs  Scared.  1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Mutual . . . .  834535  38  0—39 

Resolute .  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0—0 

Runs  Earned — Mutual . 11 

Resolute .  0 

First  base  by  errors — Mutual,  21 ;  Resolute,  0.  Umpire — Mr. 
Swandell,  of  the  Eckford  Club.  Time  of  game — Two  hours  and 
ten  minutes. 


On  June  20th,  the  champion  amateur  club,  the  Stars,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  with  Cummings  as  their  pitcher,  were  defeated  by  the  Forest 
City  nine,  of  Cleveland,  by  the  following  noteworthy  score  : 


Cleveland. 

n.  1b.  p.o. 

,  A. 

Star. 

r.  : 

1b. 

P.O. 

A. 

Jas.  White,  c...»  . 

0 

0 

7 

1 

F.  Rogers,  1.  f. 

... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Allison,  c.  f . 

l 

0 

0 

0 

Worth,  c.  f . . . . 

.  .  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Pabor,  1.  f . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bollard,  2d  b. . 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Carleton,  1st  b. . .. 

2 

1 

8 

0 

Clyne,  3d  b... 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Kimball,  2d  b. . . . 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Breen,  1st  b. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pratt,  p . . 

1 

1 

2 

5 

M.  Rogers,  r.  f. 

•  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sutton,  3d  b . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Jackson,  s.  s. . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

E.  White,  r.  f. . . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cummings,  p . . 

•  •  . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Bass,  s.  s . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Barlow,  c . 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Totals. . 

6 

6 

27 

10 

Totals . 

0 

4 

9 

15 

Innings.— Runs  Scored. 

1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th 

7th 

8th 

9tli 

Cleveland . 

0 

0 

0  3  2  0 

0 

0 

1— 

6 

Star .  . . . . 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

Runs  Earned, — Cleveland,  0 ;  Star,  0.  First  base  on  called  balls 
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— J.  White,  1.  Passed  balls — J.  White,  1 ;  Barlow,  7.  Run  out — • 
J.  White  by  Clyne  and  Dollard.  Catches  on  strikes — J.  White,  2. 

Umpire — J.  Wildey,  of  the  Mutuals.  Tinje  of  game — one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes. 

On  June  28th,  the  Mutuals  defeated  the  Kekiongas,  on  the  Union 


.  grounds,  Brooklyn,  by  the  following  score  : 


Mutual. 

R. 

1b. 

P.O. 

A. 

Kekionga. 

R. 

1b. 

P.O.  A. 

Pearce,  s.  s. . ...  . 

.  2 

3 

2 

6 

Williams,  3d  b. .  . 

0 

0 

3  1 

Smith,  2d  b . 

.  3 

1 

2 

1 

Mathews,  p . 

0 

l 

2  2 

Start,  1st  b . 

.  1 

2 

11 

0 

Foran,  1st  b. . .  . . 

0 

0 

11  0 

Hatfield,  1.  f. . 

.  1 

3 

4 

0 

Goldsmith,  s.  s.... 

0 

0 

1  4 

Ferguson,  3d  b.. 

.  1 

0 

4 

2 

Lennon,  c . 

0 

1 

1  0 

Mills,  c . 

.  0 

0 

2 

0 

Carey,  2d  b . 

0 

0 

2  2 

Eggler,  c.  f. . 

.  2 

3 

2 

0 

Mincher,  I  f . 

0 

0 

3  0 

Wolters,  p . 

..  1 

1 

0 

0 

Armstrong,  c.  f . .  . 

0 

0 

1  •  0 

Patterson,  r.  f . . . 

.  2 

1 

0 

0 

Kelly,  r.  f . 

0 

1 

3*.  0 

Totals . 

.13 

14 

27 

9 

Totals . 

0 

3 

27  9 

Innings — Runs  Scored. 

1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th,  7th 

8th 

9th 

Mutual . 

1 

2 

0  0  3  0  7 

0 

0—13 

Kekionga . 

0 

0 

0  0  0  0  0 

0- 

0—  0 

Runs  Earned. — Mutual,  4 ;  Kekionga,  0.  First  base  on  errors — 
Mutual,  7;  Kekionga,  1. 

Umpire — John  Wildey,  of  the  Mutual  Club.  Time  of  game — • 
one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 


On  July  4th  the  Mutual  Club  sustained  the  worst  defeat  known 
in  the  history  of  their  organization,  as  will  bo  seen  by  the  append¬ 
ed  score : 


Eckforb. 

R. 

1b.  p.o. 

A. 

Allison,  1st  b. 

3 

2 

4 

0 

Martin,  p . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Nelson,  3d  b . 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Gedney,  1.  f . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Swandell,  2d  b. 

1 

0 

4 

2 

Hicks,  c . 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Chapman,  r.  f . . . . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Holdsworth,  s.  s.. 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Shelley,  c.  f. . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Mutual.  r.  1b.  p.o.  a. 

Pearce,  s.  s .  0  0  1  1 

Smith,  8db . 0  1  1  2 

Start,  1st  b .  0  0  4  1 

Hatfield,  1.  f. ......  0  1  3  1 

Ferguson,  c . 0  0  10  2 

Mills,  r.f . 0  0  1  0 

Eggler  c.  f .  0  0  4  0 

Wolters,  p . 0  0  0  0 

Higham,  2d  b. ...  0  1  3  1 


Totals .  7  10  27  4 

Innings .  1st  2d 

Eckford .  5  0 

Mutual .  : . .  0  0 


Totals . .  .0  3  27  8 

3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 
0  0  0  0  1  0  1—7 

00  0  00  0  0—0 


Umpire — M.  R.  Lush,  Union  Club. 

Time  of  game— one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 
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The  best  game  played  in  Connecticut,  as  far  as  the  smallness  of 
Uio  score  is  concerned,  was  that  played  at  Middletown,  July  4th, 
between  the  Star  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  and  the  Mansfield  Club,  the 
score  of  which  is  as  follows  : 


Star. 


r.  1b.  p.o.  a. 


Rogers,  1.  f . 1  2  1  0 

Worth,  c.  f . 0  1  2  0 

Dollard,  2d  b . 0  0  1  1 

Clyne,  3db . 0  0  1  2 

Breen,  1st  b . 1  1  9  0 

Price,  r.  f .  1  0  0  0 

Jackson,  s.  s.. ...  0  2  0  1 

Cummings,  p . 0 


12 

Barlow,  c .  2  2  11 


Totals .  5  9  27 

Innings. — Runs  Scared. 

Star . 

Mansfield .  0  0 

Runs  Earned. — Star . 

Mansfield . 


Mansfield.  r.  Ib.  p.o.  a. 

Allen,  1.  f .  0  0  1  0 

Kelley,  c .  1  1  2  1 

Ready,  r.  f .  1  0  0  0 

Arnold,  2d  b .  0  0  2  2 

Bentley,  p . 0  0  1  3 

Lenze,  8d  b .  1  0  6  0 

Marks,  1st  b . 0  2  12  1 

McCarton,  c.  f. ...  0  0  3  0 

Fields,  s.  s . 0  0  0  1 

8 


Totals .  3  3  27 

1st  2d  3d  4th  6th  6th  7th  8th  9th 
0  1  1  1  1  0  0  0  1—5 

000  0  3  0  0—3 

.  1 

.  1 

Fielding  errors — Star,  1 ;  Mansfield,  4. 

Umpire — John  Reynolds,  New  Britain  Club.  Time  of  game — 
one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes. 

The  worst  defeat  sustained  by  a  college  club  nine  was  that  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Rose  Hill  nine  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  at 
Troy,  at  the  hands  of  the  Haymakers’  Club,  on  July  6th,  the 
score  of  which  is  appended  : 


Haymakers. 

R. 

Ib. 

p.o. 

A. 

Rose  Hill.  r. 

Ib. 

p.o, 

.  A. 

McGeary,  2d  b . . 

.  4 

6 

2 

0 

Imey,  c .  0 

2 

3 

0 

York,  c.  f . 

.  4 

4 

2 

0 

Gleary,  1st  b .  0 

0 

11 

1 

Flowers,  s.  s  , . . 

.  4 

2 

3 

1 

Dooley,  1.  f .  1 

1 

3 

0 

Flynn,  1st  b . 

..  4 

2 

3 

1 

Tracy,  s.  s .  0 

2 

2 

2 

King,  1.  f . 

.  5 

4 

2 

0 

Cameron,  c.  f. _ 0 

1 

2 

0 

McMullin,  p . 

.  4 

3 

1 

0 

Burns,  p .  0 

0 

1 

’4) 

Pike,  r.  f . 

.  4 

2 

0 

0 

McAloon,  3d  b. . .  0 

0 

2 

3 

Bellan,  3d  b.... 

..  2 

2 

2 

1 

McDermott,  2d  b.  0 

0 

3 

2 

C  raver,  c . 

.  1 

2  12 

1 

O'Brien,  r.  f .  0 

0 

0 

2 

Totals . 

32  27  27 

4 

Totals .  1 

6  27 

10 

Innings . 

1st 

2d 

3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Haymakers . 

8 

4 

0  5  8  4  2 

1 

0- 

-32 

Rose  Hill . 

0 

0 

0  10  0  0 

0 

0- 

-  1 

Runs  Earned. — Haymakers. . , 

13 

Rose  Hill .  0 

Umpire — S.  W,  Pearson.  Time  of  game — three  hours,  , 
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On  Aug.  lOtli  the  Mutual  Cluh  gave  the  Atlantics  the  worst  defeat 
the  old  club  had  ever  received  from  their  New  York  rivals.  The 
game  was  played  oh  the  Capitoline  grounds,  and  resulted  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Mutual.  r.  1b.  P  o.  a. 
Pearce,  s.  s .. .  .  ..201  5 

Hatfield,  Li....  ..  3  4  0  0 

Higham,  c .  3  1  5  1 

Wolters,  p.......l  2  0  1 

Start,  1st  b .  1  1  13  0 

Mills,  r.  f .  1  1  1  0 

Ferguson,  3d  b. . .  2  0  4  4 

Patterson,  2d  b. . .  1  2  2  4 

Egglcr,  c.  f....  ..  2  110 


Atlantic.  r.  1b.  p  o.  a. 
McDonald,  r.  f. . . .  0  0  l  0 

Remsen,  1.  f .  1  0  4  0 

Hall,  s.  s .  0  0  1  8 

Dehlman,  1st  b. . .  0  0  15  0 

Boyd,  3d  b.. .  0  0  0  5 

Malone,  p  .......  0  1  0  3 

Kenny,  c.  f .  0  0  0  0 

Noonan,  c . 0  0  3  0 

Burdock,  2d  b. . ..  0  13  3 


Totals . 1G  12  27  15 


Totals .  1  2  27  19 


Innings . .....1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Mutual .  3  1  0  0  1  4  7  0  0—16 

Atlantic .  000  1  0  0  0  0  0—  1 


Huns  Earned. — Mutual,  1  ;  Atlantic,  0. 

Total  base3  carried — Mutual,  16 ;  Atlantic,  2.  First  base  on 
errors — Mutual,  10;  Atlantic,  4.  Total  fielding  errors — Mutual, 
12;  Atlantic,  IS. 

Umpire— J.  Sweazy,  Olympic  Base  Ball  Club.  Time  of  game — 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

On  August  3d  a  fine  game  was  played  at  Rockford  between  the 
Forest  City  nine,  of  that  place,  and  the  Kekionga,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  score  : 


Forest  City. 

R. 

1b 

T.B.  E. 

Kekionga. 

R. 

1b.  t.B. 

E. 

Mack,  1st  b . 

0 

0 

0 

Hallinan,  s.  s. . . . 

.  0 

1 

1 

4 

Anson,  3d  b..  . . 

.  0 

1 

1 

0 

Cary,  2d  b . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Fisher,  p . 

•Hastings,  c ..... . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Goldsmith,  3d  b. 

.  0 

0 

0 

1 

.  1 

1 

2 

0 

Dean,  1.  f . 

1 

3 

0 

Addy,  2d  b . 

.  1 

1 

1 

0 

Foran,  1st  b . 

1 

1 

0 

^fecires,  r.  f . 

.  1 

2 

2 

0 

Quinn,  c . 

.  0 

0 

0 

2 

Ham,  1.  f . 

.  1 

2 

3 

0 

Mathews,  p . 

.  0 

0 

0 

3 

Fulmer,  s.  s . 

.  0 

1 

2 

0 

Armstrong,  c.  f . . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Bird,  c.  f . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Kelly,  r.  f . 

.  0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals . 

4 

8  11 

1 

Totals . 

0 

4 

6 

10 

4  th 
0 
0 


5tU 

0 

0 


6th 

0 

0 


7  th 
1 
0 


8th 

2 

0 


9th  ’ 

1—  4 
0—  0 


Innings .  1st  2d  3d 

Forest  City .  0  0  0 

Kekionga .  0  0  0 

Hums  Earned. — Forest  City  3  ;  Kekionga  0. 
p  Eases  on  muffs  and  wild  throws — Forest  City,  2  ;  Kekionga,  0. 

Umpire  —  D.  Sawyer,  of  the  Clinton  Actives.  Time  of  game- 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 
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The  most  noteworthy  amateur  contest  played  in  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  1871,  was  the  match  between  the  Stars  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
./Etnas  of  Chicago,  on  August  21st,  at  Chicago  : 


ETNA. 

R; 

1b. 

Star. 

R. 

1b. 

Bredburgh, s.  s. . . . 

...  0 

0 

F.  Rogers,  1st  b.. 

0 

1 

Taylor,  1.  f. . 

....  0 

3 

Worth,  c.  f . 

1 

3 

Ward,  c.f. . 

0 

Dollard,  1.  f . 

,  0 

1 

Reid,  p . 

....  1 

2 

Cline,  3d  b . 

0 

0 

White,  3d  b . 

....  1 

0 

M.  Rogers,  r.  f  . . 

,  1 

1 

Reynolds,  2d  b. .  . . 

....  1 

2 

Beavehs,  2d  b  . . . 

1 

1 

Mackey,  c . 

....  0 

1 

Jackson,  s.  s _ 

Cummings,  p. . . . 

V 

,  0 

0 

Sweeney,  r.  f. . . 

. 0 

0 

.  1 

2 

Lynch,  1st  b . 

. 0 

1 

Barlow,  c . 

.  0 

1 

Totals . 

9 

Totals . 

,  4 

10 

Innings . 

,1st  2d  3d  4th  6th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Etna . . 

.  0 

1  0  2  0  0 

0  0 

0- 

-  3 

Star. . 

.  0 

0  0  0  0  0 

1  2 

1- 

-  4 

Jtuns  Earned. — .Etna . 0 

Star . 1 


Fielding  errors — Etna,  2  ;  Star,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  T.  Z.  Cowles. 
Time  of  game — one  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

The  best  game  played  in  California  was  the  contest  between  the 
Rincon  and  Mutual  clubs  of  San  Francisco : 


Rincon.  r. 

Buffington,  1st  b .  1 

Broderick,  2d  b .  1 

Church,  c.  f . 0 

Roberts,  r.  f .  0 

McPherson,  1.  f .  1 

Dungan,  3d  b . 0 

Cummings,  c . 1 

Smith,  s.  s . . . 0 

Ryan,  p . 0 


Mutual.  r. 

N.  Piper,  2d  b .  1 

Melsworth,  p .  1 

Evalt,  r.  f . 0 

Dunham,  c.  f. .  0 

F.  Piper,  1st  b . 0 

Hendry,  c . 0 

Beach,  3d  b .  0 

Burgess,  s.  s . 0 

Fuller,  1.  f .  1 


Total .  4  Total .  3 

Innings . 1st  2d  3d  4th  6th  6th  7th  8th  9,th 

Rincon . 0  1  0  1  0  0  0  1  1 —  4 

Mutual .  0  0  0  0  0  2  0  0  1—3 

Fly  catches — Buffington,  5  ;  Broderick,  2  ;  Church,  2  ;  McPher¬ 

son,  3—10.  N.  Piper,  4;  Fuller,  3—7.  Umpire — James  Wilder, 
of  Black  Hawk  Club.  Time  of  game— Two  hours. 

The  best  contested  game  which  marked  the  season  of  1871,  in 
Canada,  was  that  played  at  Guelph,  Canada  West,  Sept.  1st,  be¬ 
tween  the  Haymakers,  of  Troy,  and  the  Maple  Leaf,  of  Guelph. 
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Haymakers. 

r.  1b. 

P.O. 

A. 

Maple  Leaf. 

R. 

1b. 

P.O. 

A. 

McGeary,  c . 

3 

6 

1 

J.  Colson,  2d  b  . . . 

0 

1 

0 

3 

York,  c.  f . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Steel,  r.  f . 

T.  Smith,  s.  s _ 

2. 

1 

1 

0 

Flowers,  s.  s. 

.  1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Flynn,  1st  b . 

.  0 

1  11 

0 

Smiley,  p . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

King,  1  f . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Nichols,  c . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McMullin  p  .  . . . 

.  1 

0 

0 

3 

Cross,  1st  b . 

W.  Smith,  l.f _ 

0 

0  12 

0 

Pike,  r.  f . 

.  2 

2 

o 

0 

i 

2 

4 

2 

Bellan,  3d  b . 

.  1 

1 

4 

4 

McLean,  c.  f . 

l 

2 

5 

0 

Craver,  2d  b .  . . . 

.  2 

2 

0 

2 

Maddock,  3d  b . .  . 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Totals . 

.  8  10  27 

13 

Totals . 

.5 

8 

27 

11 

Innings . 1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th. 

Haymakers .  030  2  1  1 0  0  1 —  8 

Maple  Leaf . 2  1  0  0  1  1  0  0  0—5 

Runs  Earned. — Haymakers. . 3 

Maple  Leaf . 1 

Total  bases — Haymakers,  15  ;  Maple  Leaf,  8* 

First  base  on  errors — Haymakers,  3  ;  Maple  Leaf,  3.  Umpire — 
E.  Connor.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 

On  October  6  a  remarkable  game  was  played  in  Boston  between 
the  Boston  nine  and  the  Mutuals,  Zettlein  pitching  in  place  of 
Wolters.  It  was  the  best  “  exhibition  ”  game  of  the  season.  The 
score  was  as  follows  : 


Boston.  a.b. 

R. 

1b.  p.o. 

A. 

Mutual. 

A.B. 

r.  1b.  p.o. 

A. 

G.  Wright,  s.  s.  6 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Hatfield,  2d  b. 

5 

0 

1 

3 

3 

Barnes,  2db..  6 

1 

2 

4 

5 

Patterson,  1:  f. 

5 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Birdsall,  r.  if.  5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Start,  1st  b.. 

5 

0 

2 

18 

0 

McVey,  c - 5 

1 

1 

9 

0 

Zettlein,  p. ... 

5 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Spalding,  p. . .  5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Eggler,  c.  f... 

5 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Gould,  1st  b  . .  5 

0 

2 v 

i4 

1 

Mills,  c . 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Schafer,  3d  b  .  5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Ferguson,  3d  b.  5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Barrows,  1.  f. .  5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pearce,  s.  s . . . 

5 

1 

1 

0 

8 

II.  Wright,  c.  f.  5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Higliam,  r.  f . . 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Totals . 47 

5 

12 

33 

15 

Totals . 

45 

3 

13 

33 

18 

Innings .  1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9tli  10th  11th 

Boston .  101  0  00020  0  1—5 

Mutual .  000  01  0  0  2  1  0  0—4 

Umpire — Mr.  J.  C.  Goodwin,  of  the  Harvard  Club,  of  Cambridge. 
Time  of  game — one  hour  and  fifty  minutes.  '  " 
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The  best  Junior  game  of  the  season  between  Metropolitan  clubs 
was  the  contest  at  Hunter’s  Point,  Oct.  18th,  as  follows  : 


Fly  Away. 

R 

1b. 

Silver  Star. 

R.  1b. 

Phelps,  s.  s . 

0 

Kessler,  r.  f . . . 

.....  0 

0 

Clark,  c.  f . 

o 

Perwav  n 

n 

o 

Duffy,  lstb . 

.  0 

0 

Donohoe,  s.  s. , 

. Q 

V 

0 

Jolly,  1.  f . 

.  0 

1 

Karcey,  c. .  . . . 

0 

Bestic,  c . 

.  0 

0 

Antoine,  3d  b . 

0 

Wadsworth,  3d  b . 

2 

Purray,  c.  f. . . 

0. 

Shevlin,  2d  b . 

0 

Crane,  1st  b. . . 

. 1 

1 

Breitt,  p . 

0 

Lepoint,  3d  b  . . 

. 1 

1 

— 

— 

McDowell,  1.  f . 

. 0 

0 

Totals . 

3 

— 

— 

Totals . 

.  ....  2 

2 

Innings . 

1st  2d  3d  4th  6th  6th  7th  8th  9th 

Silver  Star . 

0 

0  10  0  0 

0 

1  0- 

-  2 

Fly  Away . 

1 

0  0  0‘  1  0 

1 

0  0- 

-  3 

Runs  Earned—  Fly  Away 

. ;  .... 

..  1 

Silver  Star. . . 

Umpire — Mr.  Lannigan,  Union  Star.  Time  of 

game — one  hour 

and  forty-five  minutes. 

The  best  Junior  game  in  Massachusetts  in  1871, 

was 

that  played 

Oct.  19th,  between  the  Scott  club  of  Danvers,  and  the  Unas 

of 

Charlestown,  the  score  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Scotts. 

R. 

1b. 

Unas. 

R. 

1b. 

King,  1st  b . 

.  2 

1 

Sawin,  c . 

. 1 

1 

T.  Hawkes,  s.  s . 

0 

Black,  p . 

. 0 

1 

P.  Hawkes,  3db . 

1 

McNulty,  s.  s. . 

. 0 

2 

Casey,  r.  f . 

.  0 

0 

Chapman,  lstb 

. 1 

9 

Cashman,  p . 

.  0 

1 

Dodge,  2d  b . . . 

_ 0 

0 

F.  Caskin,  2d  b . 

.  0 

0 

Haynes,  3d  b. . 

. 0 

0 

Hawes,  c.  f . 

.  0 

0 

Delano,  1.  f . . . . 

. 0 

1 

Nichols,  1.  f . 

.  2 

1 

Barry,  c.  f - 

.  ...  0 

9 

TV  Gaskin  o. _ 

.  a 

2 

Merrick,  r.  f. . . 

. 0 

0 

Totals . 8 

6 

Totals . 

.  2 

7 

Innings . 

1st  2d  3d  4th  6th  6th 

7th 

8th  9th 

Scotts . 

0 

o-  < 

10  10 

1 

0  2- 

-  8 

Unas . 

1 

0  0  0  0  0 

1 

0  0- 

-  2 

Umpire — C.  McVey,  Boston  nine.  Time  of  game — one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes. 

The  deciding  game  of  the  professional  championship  was  played 
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Oct.  30th,  on  the  Union  grounds,  Brooklyn,  and  it  resulted  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Athletic.  k.  1b.  p.o.  a. 

Cuthbert,  1.  f . 1  13  0 

McBride,  p . 0  1  0  1 

Radcliff.  s.  s. . .  ..Oil  3 

Malone,  c . 0  0  7  1 

Fisler,  2db . 2  2  4  1 

Berkenstock,  r.  f . .  0  0  8  0 

Heubel,  lstb .  0  2  6  0 

Meyerle,  3d  b .  13  2  2 

Bechtel,  c.  f. .....  0  1  10 

Totals . 4  11  27  8 


Innings. — Runs  Scored.  1st 

Athletic. . .  0 

Chicago .  0 


First  base  by  errors — Athletic, 
earned— Athletic  2;  Chicago,  0. 


Chicago.  n.  1b.  p.o.  a. 

McAtee,  1st  b....  0  0  9  0 

IVood,  2d  b .  0  0  6  3 

Treacy,  1.  f . 0  1  5  0 

Duffy,  s.  s . 0  0  1  3 

Simmons,  r.-f. ...... .0  0  10 

Foley,  c.  f .  0  0  0  0 

Bannock,  3d  b....  0  13  0 

Hodes,  c .  0  0  2  0 

Zettlein,  p .  1  2  0  0 

Totals . 1  4  27  6 

2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7tli  8th  9tli 
1  1  0  0  0  1  1  0-4 

000000  0  1—1 
3  times  ;  Chicago  2  times.  Runs 
Total  errors — Athletic,  6  ;  Chi¬ 


cago,  8.  , 

Umpire— Mr  Swandell,  of  the  Atlantic  Club.  Time  of  game — one 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes. 

The  Athletics  were  minus  the  services  of  Sensy,  Pratt  and  Reach, 
the  veteran  amateur  Berkenstock,  playing  in  the  nine.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  nine  included  all  their  players  except  Pinkham,  Bannock 
playing  in  his  place. 

The  result  of  this  contest  left  the  Athletics  champions,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  fly  the  pennant  until  November,  1872. 
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CLTJ-B  RECORDS  EOR  1871? 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS. 

THE  ATHLETIC,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

During  the  season-  of  1871  the  Athletics  played  seventy-two 
club  games,  forty-four  of  which  were  with  professional  clubs, 
twenty-two  with  amateur  clubs,  and  six  with  picked  nines.  In  the 
forty-four  professional  games  played,  the  Athletics  are  credited 
with  thirty-three  victories  and  eleven  defeats,  scoring  591  runs 
to  their  opponents  402.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  Ath¬ 
letics  should  have  scored  exactly  the  same  number  of  runs — 591 — 
in  the  twenty-two  games  played  with  amateur  clubs,  while  their 
opponents’  total  of  runs  scored  has  been  173.  In  the  six  games 
played  with  picked  nines,  the  Athletics  scored  157  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents  42.  Altgoether  we  find  that  the  Athletics  scored  in  the 
seventy-two  games  played  during  1871,  the  large  number  of  1,339 
runs,  to  their  opponents  617.  Below  will  be  found  a  correct  list 
of  all  the  games  played  by  the  Athletics  during  the  season  of  1871, 
and  that  will  be  ever  memorable  in  their  annals  as  the  one  in  which 
they  won  the  title  of  Champion  of  the  Unitod  States.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  full  record  of  the  club  for  1871,  including  amateur  as 
well  as  professional  contests  : . 

Athletics.  Opp. 


April  10,  Picked  Nine . 19  5 

April  19,  Expert - . 82  15 

April  22,  Union,  of  Camden ...  i ....  . . 86  2 

April  24,  Picked  Nine . . . 26  7 

April  26,  Picked  Nine . 89  10 

May  1,  Picked  Nine.. . 12  7 

May  3,  Trenton,  of  Trenton . 14  4 

May  8,  Rising  Star . . 35  1 

May  9,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn . 10  4 

May  10,  Atlantic,  of  Brooklyn . 27  3 

May  13,  Trenton,  of  Trenton .  ...  27  0 

May  15,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn  . 11  10 

May  16,  Olympic . . . 27  14 

May  17,  Agile. ...........  . . 10  11 
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May  19,  Harvard,  of  Boston . 14  6 

May  20,  Boston,  of  Boston .  8  11 

May  .24,  Olympic .  29  21 

May  25,  Expert . » . 48  12 

May  29,  Picked  Nine . 98  11 

June  3,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 15  6 

June  5,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 10  11 

June  8,  Chicago,  of  Chicago .  ....  15  11 

June  15,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford .  7  10 

June  16,  Pastime,, of  Baltimore . 21  14 

June  17,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 11  4 

June  20,  Mutual,  of  New  York  City .  6  *  8 

June  21,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 10  2 

June,  26,  Boston,  of  Boston . 20  8 

June  27,  Mutuals,  of  New  York  City .  5  4 

June  28,  Haymakers,  of  Troy .  49  33 

July  1,  Kekionga,  of  Fort  Wayne . 20  5 

J uly  4,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 22  9 

July  6,  Oxford,  of  Oxford . 39  15 

July  12,  Enterprise,  of  Pittsburgh . 41  7 

July  14,  Chicago,  of  Chicago .  9  11 

July  15,  JEtna,  of  Chicago . 15  4 

July  17,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 11  7 

July  20,  Kekionga,  of  Fort  Wayne . 26  1 

July  22,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 18  10 

July  24,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 13  8 

July  27,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn . .  4  6 

Aug.  2,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn .  3  2 

Aug.  4,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 13  6 

Aug.  6,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 15  7 

Aug.  7,  Boston,  of  Boston .  7  29 

Aug.  21,  George  M.  Roth . 17  9 

Aug.  23,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 12  3 

Aug.  25,  Picked  Nine . 23  2 

Aug.  28,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 17  10 

Aug.  30,  Chicago,  of  Chicago .  3  6 

Sept.  1,  Harrison  Park  Nine . 31  11 

Sept.  2,  Mutual,  of  New  York  City .  9  8 

Sept.  4,  Mutual,  of  New  York  City .  7  18 
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Athletic.  Opp. 


Sept.  7,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 11  8 

Sept.  9,  Boston,  of  Boston . 14  17 

Sept.  11,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland .  1  14 

Sept.  14,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 14  2 

Sept.  18,  Chicago,  of  Chicago . 11  6 

Sept.  20,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 12  32 

Sept.  23,  Athletic,  of  Brooklyn . 37  8 

Sept.  25,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn . . .  8  9 

Sept.  28,  Expert . 35  6 

Sept.  30,  Olympic,  of  "Washington .  22  20 

Oct.  2,  Pastime,  of  Baltimore . 15  6 

Oct.  7,  Expert . 14  6 

Oct.  9,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 15  13 

Oct.  14,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn. . . . 12  11 

Oct.  18,  Mutual,  of  New  York  city . 21  7 

Oct.  23,  George  M/Roth . 13  0 

Oct.  30,  Chicago,  of  Chicago .  4  1 

Nov.  2,  Trenton,  of  Trenton . 14  2 

Nov.  4,  Marion . 33  5 

Total .  1,339  617 


THE  BOSTON  CLUB. 

Though  the  Boston  Club  did  not  win  the  whip  pennant  for  1871, 
they  achieved  a  reputation  for  skillful  play,  and  for  honorable 
conduct  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  on  and  off  the  field,  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  base  ball  club  in  the  fraternity,  and  equalled  by 
but  few.  Organized  for  the  special  object  of  advancing  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  national  game  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  of  achieving 
fame  as  honorable  exponents  of  professional  ball  playing,  and  not 
solely  for  money  making  purposes,  they  have  avoided  many  of  the 
objectional  features  which  have  characterized  professional  nines 
surrounded  by  betting  influences.  The  Boston  Club  has  been 
very  unfortunate  this  s'eason  in  regard  to  the  disabling  of  their 
players.  Early  in  the  season,  George  Wright,  their  strongest 
player,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  by  injuries  sustained  in  the 
game,  as  was  Birdsall  for  a  time,  while  McVey  and  Schaffer,  were 
also  among  the  disabled  men  of  the  nine.  These  drawbacks,  of 
course,  militated  against  their  success  during  half  the  season,  and 
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also  in  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  contests  of  the  closing 
months ;  but  for  these  things  the  club,  it  is  thought  by  their 
friends,  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  list.  As  it  is,  they 
have  the  credit  of  defeating  the  present  champions  in  three  games 
out  of  the  four  they  played  together. 

The  Boston  Club  record  of  championship  games  for  1871  shows 
a  list  of  22  legal  victories,  and  9  legal  defeats.  The  full  list  of  all 


their  games  is  as  follows : 

Boston.  Opp. 

April  6,  Picked  Nine  (opening  game) . 41  10 

April  8,  Lowell,  of  Boston . 40  1 

April  22,  Clippers,  of  Lowell . 19  2 

April  26,  Harvard,  of  Cambridge . 13  4 

April  29,  Expert,  of  Philadelphia . . . 45  10 

May  1,  Pastime,  of  Baltimore . 13  7 

May  2,  National  of  Washington . 32  4 

May  5,  Olympic . 20  18 

May  8,  Atlantic  of  Brooklyn  {Geo.  Wright  injured l..  2 6  0 

May  9,  Haymakers,  of  Troy .  9  5 

May  10,  Picked  Nine,  of  Boston . 30  13 

May  13,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 14  29 

May  20,  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia . 11  8 

May  24,  Olympic,  of  Washington .  4  4 

May  27,  Olympic,  of  Washington .  5  6 

M'.y  30,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 25  11 

May  31,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford  {Bird sail  and  McVey 

injured) . 11  10 

June  2,  White  Stockings,  of  Chicago . 14  1G 

June  5,  Bay  State,  of  Lynn . 32  5 

J une  7,  Alert,  of  Boston . 47  5 

June  9.  Clippers,  of  Lowell . 29  3 

June  L0,  Brown  University,  of  Providence..... . 15  5 

June  14,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland.... .  7  8 

June  17,  Mutual,  of  New  York .  3  9 

June  21,  Kekionga,  of  Fort  Wayne . 21  0 

June  23,  Brown  University,  of  Providence . 24  .3 

June  26,  Athletic,  of  Philadelphia . 8  20 

June  30,  Resolute,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio . 23  0 

July  4,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 7  3 

J uly  7,  White  Stockings,  of  Chicago .  1  7 

July  8,  Amateur,  of  Chicago . 13  3 

July  10,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 21  12 

July  11,  -Etna,  of  Chicago . 10  4 

July  12,  Kekionga,  of  Fort  Wayne . 30  8 

July  13,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 12  9 

July  14,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . . . 10  16 
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July  20,  Howard,  of  Weymouth  (Geo.  Wright  in  his  Boston.  Opp. 


position  again . 11  1 

July  22,  King  Philip,  of  Abington .  9  2 

July  27,  Metacomet,  of  Taunton . 72  I 

Aug.  2,  Mazeppas,  of  Worcester . 35  3 

Aug.  3,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 12  13 

Aug.  4,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn .  4  6 

Aug.  5,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn . 11  1 

Aug.  7,  Athletic,  of  Philadelphia . 23  7 

Aug.  8,  Olympic,  of  Washington .  7  4 

Aug.  10,  Mansfield,  of  Middleton . 23  9 

Aug.  12,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn . 13  8 

Aug.  17,  Forest  City,  of  Rockford . 11  7 

Aug.  18,  Fairmount,  of  Marlboro . 21  13 

Aug.  22,  Mutual,  of  New  York . 11  15 

Sept.  2,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 31  10 

Sept.  4,  Unas,  of  Charlestown . 19  1 

Sept.  5,  White  Stockings,  of  Chicago .  6  3 

Sept.  7,  Haymakers,  of  Troy .  26  26 

Sept.  9,  Athletics,  of  Philadelphia . 17  14 

Sept  11,  King  Phillip,  of  Abington. . 35  0 

Sept.  12,  Unas,  of  Charlestown . 36  5 

Sept  13,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 20  17 

Sept.  16,  Mutuals,  of  New  York .  9  7 

Sept.  18,  Summit,  of  Athol,  Mass . 50  I 

Sept.  20,  Resolute,  of  Portland,  Me . 27  2 

Sept.  21,  Androscoggin,  of  Lewiston  Me . 41  7 

Sept.  22,  Bowdoin  College,  of  Brunswick . 24  1 

Sept.  23,  Olympic,  of  Washington . 17  12 

Sept.  27,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland .  9  7 

Sept.  29,  White  Stockings,  of  Chicago .  8  10 

Sept.  30,  Forest  City,  of  Cleveland . 24  5 

Oct.  4,  Mutual  of  New  York . 13  10 

Oct.  7,  Haymakers,  of  Troy . 12  3 

Oct.  9,  Mutual,  of  New  York .  8  3 

Oct.  10,  Eckford,  of  Brooklyn. .  8  '6 

Oct.  14,  Harvard,  of  Cambridge . 16  8 

Oct.  16,  Mutual,  of  New  York .  5  4 

Oct.  17,  Mutual,  of  New  York . 15  8 

Oct.  21,  Olympic,  of  Providence . 40  11 

Oct.  24,  Tuft’s  College,  of  Somerville . 22  4 

Oct.  31,  Scotts,  of  Danvers . 32  8 


Total .  1,527  562 


> 


THE  CHICAGO  CLUB. 


The  Chicago  Club,  during  1871,  with  a  nine  no  better  disciplin¬ 
ed  or  more  harmonious  than  that  they  had  in  1870,  though  with 
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a  stronger  pitcher,  achieved  a  success  which  was  noteworthy  for 
the  good  fortune  which  characterized  it,  for  up  to  the  period  of 
the  great  conflagation,  of  October,  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  on  tho  championship  record.  But  for  the  semi-demoralized 
condition  of  the  nine,  caused  by  the  great  fire,  they  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  close  to  the  winner  of  the  pennant,  if  not  actually 
the  victors  themselves.  As  it  was,  however,  they  had  to  remain 
third  on  the  list.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  club  in  the 
championship  arena  for  1871,  we  having  no  record  of  all  the 
games  thay  played  during  that  year,  which  included  their  contests 
South,  and  those  with  amateur  clubs,  their  club  score  book  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire. 

Chicago.  Opp. 


May  8,  Chicago  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Chicago . 

to 

12 

May  11, 

M 

“  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

10 

May  13, 

<« 

“  Kekionga,  at  Chicago . 

to 

5 

May  16, 

« 

“  Olympic,  at  Chicago . 

to 

5 

May  19, 

« 

“  Olympic,  at  Chicago . 

to 

7 

May  22, 

U 

“  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

to 

6 

June  2, 

ii 

“  Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

14 

June  5, 

n 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

5 

June  8, 

u 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .... 

to 

15 

June  10, 

tt 

“  Olympic,  at  Washington.... 

to 

13 

June  26, 

u 

“  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

to 

8 

June  — , 

a 

‘  ‘  Olynjpic,  at  Chicago. ........ 

to 

13 

July  4, 

u 

“  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

to 

13 

July  7, 

« 

“  Boston,  at  Chicago . 

to 

1 

July  14, 

u 

“  Atlantic,  at  Chicago . 

to 

9 

July  28, 

it 

“  Mutual,  at  Chicago . 

to 

6 

Aug.  1, 

ti 

“  Mutual,  at  Chicago . 

to 

4 

Aug.  5, 

it 

“  Kekionga,  at  Chicago . 

to 

10 

Aug.  10, 

ii 

“  Cleveland,  at  Chicago . 

to 

12 

Aug.  16, 

ti 

“  Olympic,  at  Chicago . 

to 

11 

Aug.  28, 

tt 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

Aug.  30, 

it 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

3 

Bept.  5, 

ii 

“  Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

6 

Sept.  18, 

it 

“  Athletic,  at  Chicago . 

to 

11 

Sept.  — , 

u 

“  Boston,  at  Chicago . . 

to 

8 

Oct.  21, 

ii 

“  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

5 

Oct.  23, 

ii 

“  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

19 

Oct.  30, 

ii 

“  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

Nov.  1, 

Total.... 

ii 

“  Haymakers,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

13 
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THE  CLEVELAND  CLUB. 

This  club,  though  having  a  very  strong  nine  during  1871,  open¬ 
ed  their  season  with  a  very  noteworthy  defeat,  which  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  tho  club  for  some  time,  viz. :  the  contest  in 
which  the  Kekiongas  defeated  them  by  a  score  of  2  to  0,  in  a  full 
game.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  they  came  East  on  their  first  tour 
that  they  played  up  to  the  mark  their  nine  warranted.  Despite 
their  success  during  some  months  in  the  season,  they  closed  play 
occupying  a  rather  low  position  on  the  record  of  the  champion¬ 
ship  games,  inasmuch  as  they  won  but  14,  and  lost  25  out  of  39 
games,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  record  : 

Forest  City.  Opp. 


May  4,  Forest  City  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  'Wayne. 

to 

2 

May  6, 

tt 

a 

Rockford,  at  Rockford. . . . . 

to 

4 

May  8, 

u 

a 

Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

to 

14 

May  11, 

a 

a 

Chicago,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

18 

May  13, 

it 

u 

Olympic,  at  Cincinnati . 

....  8 

to 

12 

May  20, 

it 

a 

Olympic,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

13 

May  24, 

tt 

a 

Rockford  r  at  Cleveland . 

to 

10 

June  12, 

a 

a 

Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

11 

June  14, 

a 

a 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

....  8 

to 

7 

June  17, 

a 

it 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

1 

June  19, 

a 

tt 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

.,0 

10 

June  26, 

a 

a 

Olympic,  at  'Washington.. 

to 

16 

J une  27, 

a 

u 

National,  at  Washington.. 

to 

2 

July  4, 

a 

a 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia.. 

to 

22 

J uly  5, 

a 

a 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

July  13, 

tt 

a 

Boston,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

12 

July  14, 

a 

a 

Eckford,  at  Cleveland.... 

to 

11 

July  21, 

a 

it 

Eckford,  at  Cleveland . . 

to 

2 

July  22, 

a 

a 

Athletic,  at  Cincinnati . 

to 

18 

July  24, 

a 

it 

Athletic,  at  Cleveland...., 

to 

13 

Aug.  3, 

a 

a 

Mutual,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

5 

Aug.  8, 

a 

tt 

Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

to 

12 

Aug.  10, 

a 

tt 

Chicago,  at  Chicago . . 

to 

10 

Aug.  11, 

tt 

a 

Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne 

....  3 

to 

15 

Aug.  14, 

a 

tt 

Olympic,  at  Cleveland . 

...22 

to 

3 

Aug.  25, 

it 

a 

Haymakers,  at  Cleveland.. 

to 

11 

Sept.  1, 

it 

tt 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . . 

to 

14 

Sept.  2, 

a 

tt 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

31 

Sept.  4, 

a 

a 

Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

4 

Sept.  6, 

a 

a 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

11 

Sept.  7, 

a 

a 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia... 

to 

11 

Sept.  8, 

a 

it 

Olympic,  at  Washington.., 

to 

18 
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Forest  City. 

Sept.  11,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 14  to  1 


Sept.  12,  “  “  Mutual.,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  5 

Sept.  14,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Cleveland .  2  to  14 

Sept.  15,  “  “  Rockford,  at  Cleveland . 16  to  8 

Sept.  16,  “  “  Rockford,  at  Cleveland . 12  to  19 

Sept.  27,  “  “  Boston,  at  Cleveland .  7  to  9 

Sept.  30,  “  “  Boston,  at  Cleveland .  5  to  24 

Games  won,  14 ;  games  lost,  25. 


THE  ECKFORD  CLUB. 

The  Eckford  Club  of  Brooklyn  played  as  a  co-operative  nine 
during  1871,  and,  but  for  the  utter  lack  of  harmony  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  nine,  and  the  too  great  prevalence  of  fault-finding, 
both  in  the  management  and  in  the  nine,  the  success  of  the  club 
would  have  been  specially  worthy  of  notice.  As  it  was,  the  nine 
acquitted  themselves  with  credit  as  regards  their  display  of  skill, 
the  material  of  the  nine  in  this  respect  being  first-class ;  their 
pitcher  being  without  an  equal  in  his  peculiar  style  of  delivery. 
There  was  but  one  club  in  the  professional  arena  they  did  not 
receive  a  ball  from.  They  gave  the  Mutuals  the  worst  whipping 
the  club  ever  received  ;  defeated  the  Athletics  by  a  score  of  6  to  4, 
the  Chicago  by  a  score  of  14  to  7,  the  Bostons  by  6  to  4,  the  Cleve¬ 
lands  by  11  to  1,  the  Kekiongas  by  6  to  1,  the  Haymakers  by  10 
to  7,  and  the  Rockfords  by  7  to  6. 

Eckford.  Opp. 


April  17, 

Eckford  va.  Tony  Pastor . 

36 

to 

2 

April  19, 

<4 

44 

Chelsea,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

22 

to 

9 

April  25, 

14 

44 

Brooklyn,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

25 

to 

6 

April  26, 

44 

44 

Warren,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

36 

to 

6 

April  29, 

44 

44 

National,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

16 

to 

0 

May  1, 

44 

44 

Alaska,  at  Brooklyn . 

43 

to 

0 

May  3, 

44 

44 

Stagg,  at  Brooklyn . 

38 

to 

2 

May  9, 

44 

44 

Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 

4 

to 

10 

May  10, 

44 

44 

Pioneer,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

48 

to 

0 

May  13, 

44 

44 

Crescent,  at  Brooklyn . 

73 

to 

0 

May  15, 

44 

44 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

10 

to 

11 

May  17, 

44 

44 

Yale,  at  New  Haven . . 

14 

to 

17 

May  18, 

44 

44 

Silver  Star,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn.... 

32 

to 

7 

May  19, 

44 

44 

Union  Star,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn... 

22 

to 

2 

May  24, 

44 

44 

Burnside,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

28 

to 

3 

May  26, 

44 

44 

Amity,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn .  .. 

38 

to 

4 

May  28, 

44 

44 

Resolute,  at  Elizabeth . 

28 

to 

6 

May  29, 

44 

44 

Chicago,  at  Brooklyn . . 

5 

to 

10 

June  2, 

44 

44 

Rockford,  at  Brooklyn . . 

6 

to 

7 
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Eokfoed.  Opp. 


June  7, 

*14 

“  Athletic,  Jr.,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

3 

June  10, 

tt 

'  “  Adelphia,  at  Brooklyn . 

.  37 

to 

6 

June  14, 

a 

“  Athletic  (Brooklyn),  at  Brooklyn  30 

to 

3 

June  23, 

u 

“  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

11 

June  27, 

it' 

“  *Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn . 

.  6 

to 

1 

June  29, 

a 

“  Harvard,  at  Boston . 

to 

9 

June  30, 

a 

“  Clipper,  at  Lowell . 

to 

4 

July  4, 

a 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . . . . . . 

to 

0 

July  5, 

a 

“  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

3 

July  8, 

a 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

23 

July  10, 

a 

“  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

14 

July  14, 

tt 

“  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

1 

July  15, 

tt 

“  Kekionga,  at  Fort  "Wayne . 

to 

12 

July  17, 

a 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

to 

7 

July  18, 

tt 

“  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

.  18 

to 

8 

July  18, 

tt 

“  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 

to 

7 

July  20, 

u 

“  JEtna,  at  Chicago . 

to 

9 

July  21, 

u 

“  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland.. . 

to 

8 

July  22, 

a 

“  Mutual,  at  Meadville,  Pa . 

to 

5 

July  27, 

a 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

4 

Aug.  1, 

a 

“  Olympic,  at  Washington . 

to 

12 

Aug.  2, 

a 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

9 

Aug.  4, 

a 

“  Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

Aug.  5, 

a 

“  Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

11 

Aug.  7, 

a 

“  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

16 

Aug.  9, 

it 

“  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

10 

Aug.  12, 

u 

“  Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

13 

Aug.  17, 

tt 

“  Haymakers,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

13 

Aug.  19, 

a 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

3 

Sept.  1, 

a 

“  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

to 

11 

Sept.  2, 

a 

“  Rockford,  at  Rockford . 

to 

14 

Sept.  7, 

n 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

to 

12 

Sept.  12, 

tt 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago.. . 

to 

14 

Sept.  21, 

tt 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

21 

Sept.  25, 

a 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

8 

Sept.  28, 

tt 

“  Utica,  at  Utica . 

to 

6 

Sept.  29, 

a 

“  Clipper,  Ilion,  N.  Y . 

to 

25 

Sept.  30, 

tt 

“  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 

to 

15 

Oct.  10, 

M 

“  Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

8 

Oct.  13, 

M 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

23 

Oct.  14, 

tt 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

12 

HAYMAKER  CLUB. 

In  the  twenty-eight  championship  games  actually  played  by  the 
Haymakers  of  Troy,  in  1871,  they  scored  352  runs,  an  average  of 
12.57  to  a  game,  while  there  opponents  scored  356  runs,  an  aver- 
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age  of  12.71  to  a  game.  This  large  average  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  the  Haymakers  having  used  a  lively  ball  in  several  of 
their  championship  games.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  all 
championship  games  played  by  the  Haymakers  during  the  season 


Haymakers. 

Opp. 

May  9,  Haymakers  vs. 

Boston,  at  Troy . 

to 

9 

May  16. 

(4 

44 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

14 

May  18, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Trov . 

..  3 

to 

14 

May  22, 

(( 

44 

Olympic,  at  Troy . 

..  5 

to 

14 

May  25, 

(4 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

..  25 

to 

10 

May  26, 

44 

i< 

Bockford,  at  Trov . 

..  20 

to 

15 

June  2, 

(4 

44 

Olympic,  at  Washington.. 

..  8 

to 

11 

June  3, 

*4 

,  if 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia.. 

e 

•  •  t/ 

to 

15 

June  12, 

41 

4( 

Cleveland,  at  Troy . 

to 

20 

June  19, 

(4 

44 

Kekionga,*  at  Troy . 

to 

0 

June  27, 

44 

44 

Athletic,  at  Troy . . 

..  33 

to 

49 

July  3, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Troy . . 

to 

16 

July  13, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklvn . 

to 

7 

July  27, 

44 

41 

Olvmpic,  at  Troy . 

.  3 

to 

3 

July  28, 

44 

44 

Olympic,  at  Brooklvn . 

..  10 

to 

6 

Aug.  3, 

44 

l< 

Boston,  at  Trov . 

..  i3 

to 

12 

Aug.  28, 

44 

44 

Cleveland,  at  Cleveland..., 

to 

3 

Aug.  29, 

44 

44 

Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne. 

-  .  i 

to 

6 

Aug.  30, 

44 

44 

Cleveland,  at  Cleveland..., 

..  17 

to 

12 

Sept.  4, 

‘4 

M 

Cleveland,  at  Trov . 

4 

to 

9 

Sept  5, 

44 

44 

Rockford,  at  Troy . 

to 

i5 

Sept.  6, 

*4 

44 

Rockford,  at  Troy . 

..  5 

to 

4 

Sept.  13, 

•  * 

44 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

20 

Sept.  27, 

44 

44 

Olvmpic,  at  Troy . 

..  16 

to 

7 

Sept.  29, 

•  4 

44 

Olvmpic,  at  Troy . 

..  13 

to 

15 

Oct.  7, 

4« 

44 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

..  3 

to 

12 

Oct.  9, 

4« 

it 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia.. 

..  13 

to 

15 

Oct.  21, 

44 

44 

Chicago,  at  Troy . . 

to 

11 

Oct.  23, 

44 

(4 

Chicago,  at  Troy . 

to 

12 

Kekionga*..  . . 

..  9 

to 

0 

Kekionga* . 

to 

0 

379 

356 

THE  KEKIONGA. 

The  Kekionga  Club  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  opened  the  season 
of  187 1  with  a  victory  marked  Dy  the  smallest  score  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  club  contest  of  the  season,  their  defeat  of  the  Cleveland 
nine  in  May  by  the  score  of  2  to  0  quite  startling  the  fraternity. 
Afterwards,  their  career  up  to  July  was  marked  by  some  finely 


*  Games  forfeited. 
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played  games,  among  which  was  their  defeat  of  the  Mutuals  by  a 
score  of  5  to  3.  But  in  July  their  nine  became  disorganized,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  they  were  not  in  the  championship 
arena  at  all.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  club  for  1871,  in¬ 
cluding  professional  and  amateur  contests  : 


Rekionga. 

Opp. 

May  4,  Kekionga  vs. 

Cleveland,  at  Fort  "Wayne . 

2 

to 

0 

May  11, 

<( 

a 

JEtna,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

29 

to 

9 

May  13, 

(C 

ti 

Chicago,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

5 

to 

14 

May  15, 

u 

U 

Olympic,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

12 

to 

6 

May  23, 

tt 

Rockford,  at  Fort  W ayne 

13 

to 

17 

May  2G, 

<< 

ti 

Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

16 

to 

►r 

/ 

June  7, 

u 

a 

Antioch ,  F ort  W ayne . 

40 

to 

2 

June  8, 

<< 

n 

Clipper,  at  Indianapolis . 

24 

to 

3 

June  15, 

ti 

tt 

Enterprise,  at  Alleghany,  Pa. 

36 

to 

4 

June  17, 

it 

U 

Putnam,  at  Troy . 

23 

to 

3 

June  19, 

it 

a 

Haymaker,  at  Troy . 

G 

to 

3 

June  21, 

It 

t 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

0 

to 

21 

June  23, 

it 

tt 

Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 

14 

to 

22 

June  26, 

a 

it 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

5 

to 

3 

June  27, 

it 

a 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . . 

1 

to 

6 

June  28, 

it 

u 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

0 

to 

13 

June  29, 

(( 

a 

Resolute,  at  Elizabeth . 

17 

to 

5 

June  30, 

it 

a 

Olympic,  at  Philadelphia . 

16 

to 

14 

July  1, 

ti 

n 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

3 

to 

20 

July  4, 

it 

tt 

Pastime,  at  Baltimore . 

14 

to 

6 

July  7, 

it 

a 

Olympic,  at  Washington . 

12 

to 

32 

July  8, 

u 

n 

Olympic,  at  Washington . 

7 

to 

15 

July  12, 

a 

tt 

Boston,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

8 

to 

30 

July  15, 

u 

n 

Eckford,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

12 

to 

5 

July  20, 

ti 

ti 

Athletic,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

7 

to 

26 

July  26, 

a 

it 

Mutual,  at  Fort  Wayne . 

9 

to 

12 

July  29, 

it 

it 

Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

15 

to 

3 

Aug.  3, 

a 

it 

Rockford,  at  Rockford . 

0 

to 

4 

Aug.  5, 

u 

a 

Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

10 

to 

13 

Aug.  29, 

a 

u 

Haymaker,  at  Fort  Wayne. . . 

6 

to 

4 

MUTUAL  CLUB. 

The  Mutual  Club  of  New  York  opened  the  season  of  1871  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices  of  any  season  of  their  history,  and 
when  they  had  won  their  victory  in  Troy,  over  the  Haymakers  in 
May,  by  a  score  of  14  to  3,  no  one  expected  any  other  result  than 
their  winning  the  pennant  at  the  close  of  the  season.  But  before 
the  season  was  half  over  their  third  base  man,  Smith,  had  to  re¬ 
tire  from  ball  play,  and  as  that  broke  up  the  nine  somewhat,  they 
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afterwards  fell  off  in  their  play  considerably,  and  tne  close  of 
September  saw  the  nine  occupying  a  fifth-rate  position  in  the  great 
race  for  the  pennant.  In  October  they  rallied  somewhat  but  too 
late  to  be  of  service,  and  they  had  to  close  the  season  with  a  fourth 
position  on  the  year’s  record.  The  following  is  the  club’s  record 
for  1871,  including  amateur  and  exhibition  games 


Mutual. 

Opp 

April  10, 

Mutual  vs.  Savannah,  at  Savannah . . 

to 

3 

April  11, 

« 

<s  * 

Savannah,  at  Savannah...,., 

to 

13 

April  21, 

a 

tt 

Chelsea,  at  Brooklyn . . 

to 

1 

April  24, 

4< 

i< 

Mutual  (amateur),  at  Brooklyn.  48 

to 

5 

May  2, 

u 

•* 

Warren,  at  Brooklyn.... . 

to 

3 

May  3, 

a 

tt 

lteeolute,  at  Waverly . 

to 

3 

May  8, 

t 

a 

Silver  Star,  at  Waverly . 

to 

0 

May  10, 

u 

a 

Yale,  at  New  Haven  ...  . . . , 

.  20 

to 

10 

May  11, 

it 

it 

Fly  Away,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

1 

May  12, 

u 

r 

Resolute,  at  Elizabeth . 

to 

0 

May  15, 

« 

fr 

Warren,  at  Brooklyn . 

..  45 

to 

6 

May  16, 

it 

ii 

Tony  Pastor,  at  Brooklyn..., 

to 

2 

May  18, 

a 

ii 

Haymaker,  at  Troy . . 

to 

3 

May  20, 

a 

it 

Y ale,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

3 

May  22, 

u 

ii 

Fly  Away,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

2 

May  23, 

« 

it 

Silver  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

May  25, 

ft 

it 

Haymaker,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

25 

June  1, 

a 

ii 

Rockford,  at  Brooklyn . . 

to 

3 

June  5, 

u 

ii 

Chicago,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

5 

June  9, 

tt 

«t 

Oak  Leaf,  at  Brooklyn . 

June  14, 

it 

Rockford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

June  15, 

it 

»t 

Chicago  (stopped  by  rain  three 

innings),  at  Brooklyn.... 

to 

3 

June  17, 

a 

ii 

Boston,  at  Boston . 

to 

3 

June  19, 

a 

it 

Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 

..  10 

to 

6 

June  20, 

if 

if 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

to 

6 

June  22, 

ft 

ii 

Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

4 

June  26, 

a 

ii 

Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

5 

June  28, 

tt 

ii 

Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

0 

June  29, 

<< 

if 

Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

5 

July  1, 

ft 

ii 

Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

10 

J uly  3, 

tt 

ii 

Haymaker,  at  Troy . 

to 

37 

J  uly  4, 

if 

ii 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

7 

July  6, 

tt 

if 

Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

6 

J  uly  8, 

ft 

it 

Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

6 

July  10, 

it 

ft 

Olympic,  at  Washington . 

to 

16 

July  11, 

<t 

it 

Pastime,  at  Baltimore . 

to 

6 

July  13, 

it 

ft 

Haymaker,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

9 

July  17, 

t< 

it 

Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

9 

July  20, 

it 

if 

Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 

to 

10 
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Mutual.  Opp. 

July  21,  “  “  Excelsior,  at  Brooklyn . ...11  to  0 

July  22,  “  “  Eckford,  at  Meadville,  Pa . 13  to  5 

July  26,  “  “  Kekionga,  at  Port  Wayne . 12  to  9 

July  28,  “  “  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  6  to  17 

July  29,  “  “  iEtna,  at  Chicago . 24  to  10 

July  31,  “  “  Rockford,  at  Rockford .  5  to  18 

Aug.  1,  “  “  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  4  to  15 

Aug.  3,  “  “  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  5  to  10 

Aug.  10,  “  “  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 16  to  1 

Aug.  12,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 14  to  8 

Aug.  19,  “  “  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  3  to  12 

Aug.  21,  “  “  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  6 

Aug.  22,  “  “  Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 15  to  11 

Aug.  28,  “  “  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn .  4  to  6 

Aug.  31,  “  “  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn .  4  to  14 

Sept.  2,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  8  to  9 

Sept.  4,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 18  to  7 

Sept.  6,  “  “  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 11  to  8 

Sept.  8,  “  “  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn . 10  to  13 

Sept.  12,  “  “  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  7 

Sept.  16,  “  “  Boston,  at  Boston .  7  to  9 

Sept.  18,  “  “  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn  (benefit 

match) .  3  to  16 

Sept.  19,  “  “  Pastime,  at  Brooklyn . 13  to  6 

Sept.  20,  “  “  Pastime,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  1 

Sept.  21,  “  “  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 21  to  9 

Sept.  22,  “  “  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 12  to  2 

Sept.  23,  *  “  Union  Nine,  at  Brooklyn  (bene¬ 
fit  match) . 18  to  16 

Sept.  25,  “  “  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 16  to  1 

Sept.  30,  “  “  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 22  to  6 

Oct.  2,  “  “  Haymaker,  at  Brooklyn . 16  to  6 

Oct.  4,  “  “  Boston,  at  Boston . 10  to  13 

Oct.  9,  “  “  Boston,  at  Boston .  3  to  8 

Oct.  13,  “  “  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 23  to  4 

Oct.  16,  “  “  Boston  (exhibition),  at  Boston.  4  to  5 

Oct.  18,  “  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  7  to  21 

Oct.  19,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 11  to  12 

Oct.  20,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 17  to  3 

Oct.  21,  “  “  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 11  to  1 

Oct.  24,  “  “  Atlantic,  at  Brooklyn . 24  to  8 

Oct.  31,  “  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn . 11  to  3 

OLYMPIC  CLUB. 

The  Olympic  Club  played  69  games,  of  which  they  won  41,  lost 
26,  and  two  were  time  games.  Of  three  of  these  games  no  record 
was  kept ;  in  the  remaining  66  games  the  Olympics  scored  1,003 
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runs'"  to  643  ' by 'Their' opponents.  The  following  is  a  record  of 
match  games  for  the  championship  • 

Olympic.  Opp. 


May  5,  Olympic 

Y3. 

Boston,  at  "Washington . 18 

to 

20 

May  13, 

ff 

it 

Forest  City,  <2  Cleveland  at  Cin- 

cinuati . 12 

to 

8 

May  15, 

u 

«(  . 

Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne .  6 

to 

12 

May  16, 

it 

ft 

Chicago  at  Chicago .  4 

to 

14 

May  17, 

it 

ft 

Forest  City,  of  Rockford  at  Rock- 

ford*  .  9 

to 

0 

May  19, 

it 

ft 

Chicago  at  Chicago .  7 

to 

9 

May  20, 

it 

ft 

Forest  City,  at  Cleveland . 13 

to 

9 

May  22, 

tt 

if 

Haymakers  at  Troy . 14 

to 

5 

May  24, 

ii 

ft 

Boston,  at  Boston .  4 

to 

4 

May  27, 

tc 

if 

Boston,  at  Brooklyn .  . .  6 

to 

5 

June  2, 

it 

ft 

Haymakers,  at  Washington . 11 

to 

8 

June  13, 

ti 

ft 

Chicago,  at  Washington . 13 

to 

3 

June  17, 

ii 

ft 

Athletic,  at  Washington .  4 

to 

11 

June  21, 

ii 

ft 

Athletic,  at  Philadelphia........  2 

to 

10 

June  22, 

ii 

if 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  4 

to 

12 

June  26, 

(c 

if 

Forest  City,  of  Cleveland,  at 

Washington . 16 

to 

3 

June  30, 

«« 

‘it 

Chicago,  at  Chicago . . 13 

to 

8 

July  4, 

ii 

if 

Boston,  at  Cincinnati . . .  3 

to 

7 

July  7,- 

« 

<( 

Kekionga,  at  Washington^. , ....  32 

to 

12 

July  8, 

M 

if 

Kekionga,  at  Baltimore .........  15 

to 

7 

July  10, 

H 

K 

Mutual,  at  Washington . .  16 

to 

13 

July  17, 

(( 

ii 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . . . .  9 

to 

16 

July  27, 

U 

ii 

Haymakers,  at  Troy . .  3 

to 

3 

July  28, 

M 

M 

Haymakers  at  Brooklyn . .  6 

to 

10 

Aug.  4, 

« 

(( 

Athletic,  at  Washington .  5 

to 

12 

Aug.  8 

M 

(( 

Boston,  at  W ashington . .  4 

to 

7 

Aug.  16, 

(( 

M 

Chicago,  at  Chicago . 11 

to 

12 

Aug.  25, 

M 

«« 

Forest  City,  of  Rockford,  at 

Washington .  5 

to  2 

Aug.  26, 

« 

(( 

Forest  City,  of  Rockford,  at 

Washington . 18 

to 

7 

Sept.  22 

ii 

ii 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  2 

to 

12 

Sept.  27, 

«( 

ii 

Haymakers,  at  Troy .  7 

to 

16 

Sept.  29, 

ii 

ii 

Haymakers,  at  Troy . 15 

to 

13 

— 

u 

ii 

Kekionga, . .  9 

to 

0 

Totals . 316 


290 


*  Forfeited  to  Olympias,  Hastings  playing  -with  Forest  City,  Exhibition 
game  played  same  date  resulted,  Olympic,  12 ;  Forest  City,  Id.  ^ 
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ROCKFORD  CLUB. 

The  Forest  City  Club  at  Rockford  opened  play  in  May  with  a 
strong  nine  in  1871,  and  yet  they  sustained  defeat  at  the  very  out¬ 
set,  their  first  victory  over  a  professional  nine  being  that  achieved 
ia  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  J  une.  Their  most  noteworthy  games 
were  their  victories  over  the  Kekiongas  by  a  score  of  4  to  0 ;  the 
Mutuals  by  18  to  5,  and  the  Chicago  by  16  to  7.  The  following  is 
the  full  record  of  the  club  games— professional  and  amateur — for 
1871: 


Rockfokd.  Opp. 


May  5,  Rockford  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Rockford . 

4 

to 

12 

May  17,  “ 

“  Olympic,  at  Rockford . 

15 

to 

12 

May  22,  “ 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

6 

to 

15 

May  23,  “ 

“  Kekionga,  at  Fort  W ayne . 

17 

to 

13 

May  24,  “ 

“  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 

10 

to 

11 

May  26,  “ 

“  Haymaker,  at  Troy . 

16 

to 

20 

May  27,  .  “ 

“  Old  Elm,  at  Pittsfield . 

30 

to 

9 

May  29,  “ 

“  Boston,  at  Boston . 

11 

to 

25 

May  30,  “ 

“  Bostou,  at  Boston . 

10 

to 

11 

May  31,  “ 

“  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst. . . . 

4 

to 

2 

June  1,  “ 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

3 

to 

7 

Juno  2,  “ 

“  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 

6 

to 

7 

June  3,  “ 

“  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 

23 

to 

10 

June  5,  “ 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

11 

to 

10 

June  6,  “ 

“  Olympic  (Amateur),  Washington.  24 

to 

5 

J  une  8,  M 

“  Pastime,  at  Baltimore . 

17 

to 

5 

June  10,  “ 

“  Trenton,  at  Trenton . 

33 

to 

5 

June  13,  “ 

“  Easton,  at  Easton. . 

37 

to 

4 

June  14,  “ 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

4 

to 

12 

June  15,  “ 

“  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 

10 

to 

7 

June  16,  “ 

“  Alleghany,  at  Alleghany . 

37 

to 

12 

June  19,  “ 

“  Resolute,  at  . 

32 

to 

1 

June  20,  “ 

“  Live  Oak,  at  Cincinnati . 

30 

to 

9 

June  21,  “ 

“  Red  Stockings,  Jun’r.,  at  Cincin- 

nati . 

38 

to 

3 

June  23,  “ 

“  iEtna,  at  Chicago . 

9 

to 

1 

June  24,  “ 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

8 

to 

18 

June  27,  “ 

“  Kansas,  at  Kansas  City . 

71 

to 

0 

June  28,  “ 

“  Kaw  Valley,  . 

67 

to 

11 

June  30,  “ 

“  Maple  Leaf,  at  Guelph,  Canada.. 

13 

to 

12 

July  1,  “ 

“  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

3 

to 

7 

July  4,  “ 

“  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 

13 

to 

17 

July  5,  “ 

“  Chicago,  at  Rockford . 

29 

to 

14 

July  10,  « 

* 1  Boston,  at  Rockford . . . 

12 

to 

21 
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July  17,  “  “  Athletic,  at  Rockford .  7  to  11 

July  18,  “  “  Eckford,  at  Chicago .  8  to  18 

July  31,  “  Mutual,  at  Rockford . 18  to  5 

Aug.  3,  “  “  Kekionga,  at  Rockford... .  4  to  0 

Aug.  7,  “  “  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 16  to  7 

Aug.  8,  “  “  Cleveland,  at  Chicago . 12  to  5 

Aug.  11,  “  “  Maple  Leaf,  at  Hamilton,  Canada  50  to  9 

Aug.  12,  “  “  Maple  Leaf,  at  Guelph,  Canada..  36  to  3 

Aug.  14,  “  “  Maple  City,  at  Odensburgh . 26  to  0 

Aug.  15,  “  “  Concord,  at  Concord . 19  to  .  1 

Aug.  16,  “  “  Mansfield,  at  Mansfield . 17  to  9 


ATLANTIC  CLUB. 

The  season  of  1871  of  this  Brooklyn  Club  was  decidedly  the 
most  unsuccessful  known  in  its  annals.  By  any  ordinary  skill  in 
its  management  during  the  winter  months  the  directors  could 
have  secured  an  excellent  supporting  nine  for  Martin  ;  but  they 
allowed  this  noted  and  effective  pitcher  to  slip  from  their  hands, 
and  with  him  several  strong  players,  and  therefore  had  to  go 
through  the  season  with  an  unorganized  an  d  irregular  team,  which, 
though  it  contained  several  fine  players,  had  no  regular  pitcher 
for  a  central  point,  nor  no  captain  to  command  the  forces.  The 
record  of  the  club  for  1871  includes  games  with  the  strong  junior 
and  amateur  clubs,  and  noteworthy  contests  with  the  professional 
nines,  not  forgetting  the  victory  over  the  Kekiongas  and  the  ten 
Innings  game  with  the  Mutuals.  The  record  is  as  follows : 


Atlantic.  Opp. 


May  1, 

Atlantic  vs.  Tony  Pastor,  at  Brooklyn . 

26 

to 

3 

May  8, 

4* 

44 

Boston,  at  Brooklyn . 

0 

to 

25 

May  10, 

a 

44 

Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 

3 

to 

27 

May  18, 

<4 

44 

Burnside,  at  Brooklyn . 

24 

to 

16 

May  22, 

(4 

44 

Eureka,  at  Brooklyn . 

67 

to 

8 

June  7, 

44 

44 

Nassau,  at  Brooklyn . 

28 

to 

11 

June  10, 

44 

44 

Yale,  at  New  Haven . 

3 

to 

12 

June  9, 

44 

44 

Mansfield,  at  Mansfield . 

30 

to 

14 

June  23, 

44 

44 

Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn . 

22 

to 

14 

July  1, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

10 

to 

12 

July  4, 

44 

44 

Haymaker,  at  Troy . 

12 

to 

34 

July  12, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

15 

to 

4 

July  20, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

25 

to 

10 

July  28, 

44 

44 

Star,  at  Brooklyn . 

14 

to 

7 

Aug.  10, 

44 

44 

Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 

16 

to 

1 

Aug.  14, 

44 

44 

Athletic,  of  Brooklyn,  at  Brook- 

13m . . . 

6 

to 

8 
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Atlantic.  Opt. 


Aug.  19,  “  “  Nassau,  at  Brooklyn . 15  to  11 

Sept.  1,  “  “  Bockford,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  39 

Sept.  2,  “  “  Trenton,  at  Trenton . 14  to  5 

Sept.  9,  “  “  Star,  at  Brooklyn . 11  to  24 

Sept.  — ,  “  “  Trenton,  at  Trenton . 21  to  17 


THE  BEST  AVEEAGES  FOE  1871. 

The  following  are  the  best  individual  averages  of  players  con¬ 
nected  with  the  professional  clubs  during  1872.  The  names  are 
given  in  the  order  of  their  taking  the  lead  in  first  base  hits.  The 


figuies  are  those  made  up  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wright  of  the  Athletic 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 


Games 

Av.  Base 

Av.Put 

Aw.Assts- 

NAMES. 

Played. 

Hits. 

Out. 

tance. 

Meyerle,  3  b . . . 

2.50 

165 

1.50 

McVey,  . . 

2.14 

3.00 

0.42 

Geo.  Wright,  . . 

2.12 

3.08 

3.58 

S.  King,  If..... . 

2.03 

2.60 

0.29 

Barnes,  2b . 

2.00 

2.90 

3.86 

Beach,  2  b.. . 

1.80 

3.15 

2.65 

Sensenderfer,  c  f . 

1.80 

1.84 

0.12 

Wood,  2  b... . . . 

1.80 

3.77 

3.18 

Treacy,  If . . . 

1.78 

3.00 

0.06 

Malone,  . . . 

1.77 

4.55 

1.18 

Pike,  r  f . 

1.75 

3.32 

0.70 

Start,  lb . . . 

1.72 

10.15 

0.09 

Waterman,  3  b . . 

1.68 

1.68 

2.40 

Bechtel,  rf . 

1.68 

1.21 

0*63 

Anson,  3b . 

1.64 

2.27 

2.66 

Allison,  . . 

1.04 

2.29 

0.83 

Badcliff,  . . 

1.60 

1.40 

421 

1.60 

8.85 

0.10 

1.59 

0.38 

1.12 

J.  White  . . . 

1.58 

4.15 

063 

1.57 

5  58 

016 

. .  29 

1.55 

7.00 

0.70 

Sutton,  3  b . 

.  29 

1.55 

1.26 

2.00 

.  29 

1.55 

0  73 

0.21 

Flowers,  s  s . . . 

.  21 

1.52 

1.22 

3.72 

Higham,  r  f . 

. .  21 

1.52 

2.25 

1.50 

Schafer,  3  b . 

1.50 

2  56 

353 

Eggler,  c  f . 

1.42 

2  62 

0.12 

.  25 

1.40 

1.16 

It 
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NAMES. 

Birdsall,  r  f . . 

Leonard,  2  b . 

Force,  s  . . 

Heubel,  r  f . 

Smith,  3  b . 

Craver,  2  b . ; . 

Me  Atee,  lb . 

H.  Wright,  c  f . 

Gould,  lb . 

Mincher,  1  f . 

McBride,  p . . 

McMullin,  p . 

E.  Mills,  lb . 

Mathews,  p . 

Spalding,  p . 

Cuthbert,  If . 

Hatfield,  If . . 

York,  c  f . 

Allison,  c  f . 

Hodes,  c . 

Selman,  3  b . 

McGeary,  c . 

Pearce,  ss . 

Jackson,  2  b . . 

E.  White,  r  f . 

Carey,  2  b . 

Mack,  1  b . 

Addy,  2  b . . 

Fisher,  p . 

Stires,  r  f . . 

Cone,  If . . 

A.  Pratt,  p . 

Foley,  c  f . 

Duffy,  ss . 

Hastings,  c . 

Hall,  c  f . 

C.  Mills,  c . 

M.  King,  c  f . . 

Zettlein,  p . 

Carleton,  lb . 

Ferguson,  2  b . 

Bass,  s  s . 

Lennon,  c . 

Berthrong,  If . 

Pinkham,  3  b . 

Kelly,  r  f . 

Simmons,  r  f . . . . 


GXJIDE. 


Av.  Base 

Av.Put 

Av.  Assist 

Hits. 

Out. 

lance. 

1.39 

1.23 

0.38 

1.38 

2.45 

1.33 

1.37 

1.52 

5. IP 

1.35 

1.70 

O.li 

1.35 

2.50 

2.(7 

1.35 

3.24 

2.37 

1.33 

10.85 

OJl 

1.33 

1.47 

054 

1.33 

11.36 

«.09 

1.33 

2.66 

0.00 

1.32 

0.80 

1.32 

1.31 

0.44 

1.54 

1  31 

11.08 

0.08 

1.31 

0.75 

1.16 

1.30 

0.50 

1.40 

1.28 

2.89 

0.10 

1.27 

3.21 

0.65 

1.27 

2.12 

0.20 

1.27 

2.00 

0.21 

1.26 

2.68 

1.68 

1.25 

2.50 

0.90 

1.24 

3.12 

0.83 

1.24 

0.81 

3.56 

1.23 

2.44 

3.11 

1.23 

1.77 

0.00 

1.21 

3.00 

2.75 

1.20 

11.00 

0.44 

1.20 

2.72 

3.33 

1.20 

1.16 

1.88 

1.20 

1.27 

0.33 

1.19 

2.23 

0.53 

1.17 

0.73 

1.31 

1.17 

2.00 

0.07 

1.12 

1.35 

3.70 

1.12 

3.33 

0.83 

1.12 

2.76 

0.12 

1.12 

3.38 

0.54 

1  11 

2.00 

0.93 

1.11 

0.22 

1.09 

1.10 

8.42 

0.05 

1.09 

2.40 

2.34 

1.09 

2.18 

3.45 

1.07 

3.25 

0.50 

1.06 

2.45 

0.09 

1.00 

1.72 

2.14 

1.00 

2.36 

0.00 

1  00 

2.28 

000 

-BALL 

Games 

Played. 

28 

31 

32 

17 

14 

27 

24 

30 

30 

9 

25 

29 

32 

19 

30 

28 

33 

29 

29 

26 

16 

29 

33 

13 

17 

19 

25 

25 

25 

25 

17 

29 

17 

24 

25 

32 

22 

18 

26 

29 

33 

22 

14 

16 

22 

18 

23 
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Games 

Av.  Base 

Av.Put 

NAMES. 

Played. 

Hils. 

Out. 

lance. 

Ham,  1  f . 

1.00 

1.50 

0  55 

Bird,  c  f . . . 

1  00 

1.66 

Oil 

Fulmer,  s  s . 

1.00 

2.35 

3.57 

Patterson,  r  f . 

0.96 

1.29 

0.25 

Bellan,  3  b . . . 

0.96 

1.68 

2  04 

Goldsmith,  ss . 

0.94 

2.16 

2.00 

Kimball,  2  b . 

0.93 

2.10 

1.47 

Burroughs,  If . 

0.91 

1.42 

0.14 

Armstrong,  c  f . 

0  83 

2.45 

0.00 

Barrows,  If . 

0.86 

1.40 

0  00 

Brainard,  p . 

0.90 

0  52 

0.82 

Johnson,  2  b . 

0  80 

2.16 

1.41 

Beals,  r  f . 

0.70 

2.90 

0.70 

THE  PEOFESSIONAL  CLUB  GAMES  FOE  1871. 

Below  will  be  found  the  total  scores  of  the  games  played  by  the 
clubs  which  entered  for  the  “whip  pernnant  ”  in  1871,  together 
with  the  date  of  the  game  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
match  was  played.  The  winning  club  is  named  first  in  each  in¬ 


stance,  and  the  record  is  given  by  the  month. 

MAY. 

May  4,  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington . 20  to  18 

May  4,  Kekionga  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Fort  Wayne....  2  to  0 

May  5,  Cleveland  vs.  Rockford,  at  Rockford .  12  to  4 

May  8,  Chicago  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Chicago .  14  to  12 

May  9,  Boston  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  9  to  5 

May  9,  Athletic  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  10  to  4 

May  11,  Chicago  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  18  to  10 

May  13,  Chicago  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne . 14  to  5 

May  13,  Olympic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cincinnati . 12  to  8 

May  15,  Kekionga  vs.  Olympic,  at  Fort  Wayne . 12  to  6 

May  15,  Athletic  vs.  Eckford,  at  Philadelphia . 11  to  10 

May  16,  Haymakers  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston . 29  to  14 

May  16,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic,  at  Chicago .  14  to  4 

May  17,  Rockford  vs.  Olympic,  at  Rockford .  15  to  12 

May  18,  Mutual  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  14  to  3 

May  19,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic,  at  Chicago .  9  to  7 

May  20,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston .  11  to  8 

May  20,  Olympic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 13  to  9 

May  22,  Chicago  vs.  Rockford,  at  Chicago .  15  to  G 

May  22,  Olympic  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  14  to  5 


May  23,  Rockford  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Foi’t  Wayne  ....  17  to  13 
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May  24,  Cleveland  vs.  Eockford,  at  Cleveland . 14  to  10 

May  24,  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  at  Boston .  4  to  4 

May  25,  Haymaker  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 25  to  10 

May  26,  Kekionga  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland. . 16  to  7 

May  26,  Haymaker  vs.  Rockford,  at  Troy . 20  to  15 

May  27,  Olympic  vs.  Boston,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  5 

May  29,  Boston  vs.  Rockford,  at  Boston . 25  to  11 

May  29,  Chicago  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  10  to  5 

May  30,  Boston  vs.  Rockford,  at  Boston .  11  to  10 

In  this  month  there  were  five  games  in  which  the  score  of  the 
winning  club  did  not  exceed  nine  runs,  the  highest  score  being  but 
twenty-nine,  showing  general  good  play. 

JUNE. 

June  1,  Mutual  vs.  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  3 

June  1,  Haymakers  vs.  National,  at  "Washington. ..  27  to  15 

June  2,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  16  to  14 

June  2,  Olympic  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Washington....  11  to  8 

June  2,  Eckford  vs.  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn . .  7  to  6 

June  3,  Athletic  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Philadelphia  ....  15  to  8 

June  5,  Mutual  vs.  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn .  8  to  5 

June  5,  Rockford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  11  to  10 

June  8,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Philadelphia . 15  to  11 

June  12,  Cleveland  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy . 20  to  11 

June  13,  Olympic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Washington . 13  to  3 

June  14,  Cleveland  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  8  to  7 

June  14,  Mutual  vs.  Eockford,  at  Brooklyn .  12  to  4 

June  15,  Rockford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  10  to  7 

June  17,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Boston .  9  to  3 

June  17,  Athletic  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington . 11  to  4 

June  17,  Cleveland  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  1 

June  19,  Kekionga  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  6  to  5 

.  June  19,  Mutual  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn .  10  to  6 

June  20,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  8  to  6 

June  21,  Boston  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Boston . 21  to  0 

June  21,  Athletic  vs.  Olympic,  at  Philadelphia .  10  to  2 

June  22,  Mutual  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn .  12  to  4 

June  23,  Olympic  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  11  to  3 

June  26,  Athletic  vs.  Boston,  at  Philadelphia . 20  to  8 

June  26,  Olympic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Washington .  16  to  3 

June  26,  Chicago  vs.  Rockford,  at  Chicago . 18  to  8 

June  26,  Kekionga  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  3 

June  27,  Cleveland  vs.  National,  at  Washington . 12  to  2 

June  27,  Athletic  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy . 49  to  33 

June  27,  Eckford  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  1 

June  28,  Mutual  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Brooklyn .  13  to  0 

June  28,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  4 

June  29,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  5  to  4 

June  30,  Olympic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 13  to  8 
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In  this  month  there  were  no  less  than  eleven  games  in  which 
the  score  did  not  exceed  nine  runs,  the  highest  score  being  49,  viz., 
in  the  case  of  the  lively  ball  game  at  Troy. 

JULY. 

July  1,  Athletic  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne . 20  to  3 

July  1,  Mutual  vs.  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  3 

July  3,  Haymaker  vs.  Mutual,  at  Troy . 37  to  16 

July  4,  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  at  Cincinnati .  7  to  3 

July  4,  Chicago  vs  Rockford,  at  Chicago .  17  to  13 

July  4,  Athletic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Philadelphia . 22  to  9 

July  4,  Eckford  vs.  Mutual  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  0 

July  5,  Rockford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Rockford .  29  to  14 

July  ^  6,  Cleveland  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  5 

July  7,  Olympic  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Washington . 32  to  12 

July  7,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago .  7  to  1 

July  8,  Olympic  vs.  Kekionga, rat  Baltimore . 15  to  7 

July  8,  Mutual  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  23  to  14 

July  10,  Boston  vs.  Rockford,  at  Rockford . 21  to  12 

July  10,  Olympic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Washington .  16  to  13 

July  12,  Boston  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne . 30  to  8 

July  13,  Haymaker  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  9  to  7 

July  13,  Boston  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  12  to  8 

July  14,  Chicago  vs.  Athletic,  at  Chicago .  11  to  9 

July  14,  Eckford  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  11  to  1 

July  15,  Kekionga  vs.  Eckford,  at  Fort  Wayne .  12  to  5 

July  17,  Chicago  vs.  Eckford,  at  Chicago .  7  to  1 

July  17,  Mutual  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn .  16  to  9 

July  17,  Athletic  vs.  Rockford,  at  Rockford .  11  to  7 

July  18,  Eckford  vs.  Rockford,  at  Rockford .  18  to  8 

July  19,  Eckford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  14  to  7 

July  20,  Athletic  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne . 26  to  7 

July  21,  Cleveland  vs.  Eckford,  at  Cleveland .  8  to  2 

July  22,  Athletic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cincinnati .  18  to  10 

July  24,  Athletic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  13  to  8 

July  26,  Mutual  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Fort  Wayne .  12  to  9 

July  27,  Haymaker  vs.  Olympic,  at  Troy .  3  to  3 

July  27,  Eckford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  6  to  4 

July  28,  Haymaker  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn. .  10  to  6 

July  28,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  17  to  6 

July  29,  Kekionga  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  15  to  3 

July  31,  Rockford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Rockford .  5  to  18 

In  this  month  there  were  ten  games  played  the  scores  of  which  in 
no  one  instance  exceeded  nine  runs,  the  highest  score  being  thirty- 
seven 

AUGUST. 

Aug;  1,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Chicago .  15  to  4 

Aug.  1,  Olympic  vs.  Eekford,  at  Washington . .12  to  9 
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Aug.  2,  Athletic  vs.  Eckford,  at  Philadelphia .  9  to  2 

Aug.  3,  Haymaker  vs.  Boston,  at  Troy .  13  to  12 

Aug.  3,  Rockford  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Rockford .  4  to  0 

Aug.  3,  Cleveland  vs.  Mutual,  at  Rockford .  10  to  5 

Aug.  4,  Eckford  vs.  Boston,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  4 

Aug.  4,  Athletic  vs.  Olympic,  at  Philadelphia .  13  to  5 

Aug.  5,  Athletic  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington .  15  to  7 

Aug.  5,  Boston  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn .  11  to  1 

Aug.  5,  Chicago  vs.  Kekionga,  at  Chicago .  13  to  10 

Aug.  8,  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington .  7  to  4 

Aug.  8,  Rockford  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Chicago .  12  to  5 

Aug.  9,  Eckford  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  10  to  7 

Aug.  10,  Cleveland  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  12  to  10 

Aug.  12,  Boston  vs.  Eckford,  at  Boston .  13  to  8 

Aug.  16,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic,  at  Chicago .  12  to  11 

Aug.  17,  Olympic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago .  8  to  7 

Aug.  17,  Boston  vs.  Rockford,  at  Boston . . . 11  to  7 

Aug.  17,  Eckford  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Brooklyn .  15  to  18 

Aug.  19,  Eckford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  12  to  3 

Aug.  21,  Mutual  vs.  Rockford,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  5 

Aug.  21,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic,  at  Cincinnati .  25  to  6 

Aug.  22,  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  at  Brooklyn .  15  to  11 

Aug.  23,  Athletic  vs.  Rockford,  at  Philadelphia . 12  to  3 

Aug.  25,  Haymaker  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 11  to  3 

Aug.  25,  Olympic  vs.  Rockford,  at  Washington .  5  to  2 

Aug.  26,  Olympic  vs.  Rockford,  at  Washington . 19  to  7 

Aug.  2,  Athletic  vs.  Rockford,  at  Philadelphia . 17  to  10 

Aug.  28,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  6  to  4 

Aug.  29,  Kekionga  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Fort  W ayne ...  6  to  4 

Aug.  30,  Chicago  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  3  to  6 

Aug.  30,  Haymaker  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  17  to  12 

Aug.  31,  Olympic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Baltimore. .  15  to  16 

Aug.  31,  Rockford  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  14  to  4 


In  tliis  month,  too,  the  same  number  of  games  in  which  the  score 
did  not  exceed  nine  were  played,  the  highest  score  being  but 
twenty-five,  an  improvement  in  the  general  play  being  apparent. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sept.  1,  Eckford  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 14  to  11 

Sept.  2,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia .  9  to  8 

Sept.  2,  Boston  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Boston . 31  to  10 

Sept.  2,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic,  at  Washington . 12  to  10 

Sept.  2,  Rockford  vs.  Eckford,  at  Brooklyn . 14  to  9 

Sept.  4,  Mutual  vs.  Athletic,  at  Brooklyn . 18  to  7 

Sept.  4,  Cleveland  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Troy .  9  to  4 

Sept.  5,  Rockford  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 15  to  5 

Sept.  5,  Boston  vs.  Chicago,  at  Boston .  6  to  3 

Sept.  6,  Mutual  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Brooklyn . 11  to  8 

Sept.  6,  Haymakers  vs.  Rockford,  at  Troy .  5  to  4 

Sept.  7,  Athletic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Philadelphia . 11  to  8 
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Sept.  7,  Boston  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 26  to  26 

Sept.  7,  Eekford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn . 20  to  12 

Sept.  8,  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn . 13  to  10 

Sept.  8,  Olympic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Washington . 13  to  11 

Sept.  9,  Boston  vs.  Athletic,  at  Boston . 17  to  14 

Sept.  11,  Cleveland  vs.  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia . 14  to  1 

Sept.  12,  Chicago  vs.  Eekford,  at  Chicago . 14  to  11 

Sept.  12,  Cleveland  vs.  Mutual,  at  Brooklyn .  7  to  5 

Sept.  13,  Boston  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Boston . 20  to  17 

Sept.  14,  Athletic  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 14  to  2 

Sept.  15,  Cleveland  vs.  Rockford,  at  Cleveland . 16  to  8 

Sept.  16,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  9,  to  7 

Sept.  16,  Rockford  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland . 10  to  12 

Sept.  18,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Chicago . 11  to  6 

Sept.  20,  Rockford  vs.  Athletic,  at  Chicago . 32  to  12 

Sept.  21,  Mutual  vs.  Eekford,  at  Brooklyn . 21  to  9 

Sept.  22,  Mutual  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 12  to  2 

Sept.  23,  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  at  Boston . 19  to  12 

Sept.  25,  Eekford  vs  Athletic,  at  Philadelphia .  9  to  8 

Sept.  25,  Mutual  vs.  Olympic,  at  Brooklyn . 10  to  1 

Sept.  26,  Rockford  vs.  Chicago,  at  Rockford . 17  to  2 

Sept.  27,  Boston  vs.  Cleveland,  at  Cleveland .  9  to  7 

Sept.  27,  Haymakers  vs.  Olympic,  at  Troy . 16  to  7 

Sept.  29,  Chicago  vs.  Boston,  at  Chicago . .10  to  8 

Sept.  29,  Olympic  vs.  Haymakers,  at  Troy . 15  to  13 

In  this  month  eight  games  were  played,  the  scores  of  which  did 
not  exceed  nine  runs,  the  highest  score  being  32. 

OCTOBER. 

Oct.  2,  Mutual  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Brooklyn .  16  to  6 

Oct.  5,  Mutual  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  10  to  5 

Oct.  7,  Boston  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Boston .  12  to  3 

Oct.  9,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  8  to  3 

Oct.  9,  Athletic  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Philadelphia .  15  to  13 

Oct.  10,  Boston  vs.  Eekford,  at  Brooklyn .  8  to  6 

Oct.  13,  Mutual  vs.  Eekford,  at  Brooklyn . 23  to  4 

Oct.  14,  Athletic  vs.  Eekford,  at  Philadelphia .  12  to  11 

Oct.  16,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  5  to  14 

Oct.  17,  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  at  Boston .  15  to  8 

Oct.  18,  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  at  Philadelphia . 21  to  7 

Oct.  21,  Chicago  vs.  Haymaker,  at  Troy .  11  to  5 

Oct.  26,  Haymaker  vs.  Chicago,  at  Troy .  19  to  12 

Oct.  30,  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  at  Brooklyn .  4  to  1 

Oct.  31,  Mutual  vs.  Chicago, . .  11  to  3 

This  month  closed  the  championship  season,  but  fifteen  games 
being  played,  of  which  but  five  were  marked  by  scores  under  ten 
runs,  the  highest  score  being  but  twenty-three. 

The  last  game  played  was  the  Haymaker  defeat  of  the  Chicagos 
on  Nov.  2,  by  a  score  of  thirteen  to  nine. 
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A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON 

The  season  of  1871,  so  far  as  the  professional  clubs  were  con¬ 
cerned,  legally  terminated  on  November  1st,  but  the  Amateur 
clubs  continued  their  season  to  Thanksgiving  day  in  November, 
which  for  years  past  has  been  the  ball  players’  closing  day.  In 
the  extreme  South,  November  is  the  inaugural  month  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship  season,  and  the  New  Orleans  Base-ball  Park  is  every 
week  from  that  time  the  scene  of  contests  for  the  championship 
of  the  South.  Twelve  first-class  chibs  entered  to  win  the  “  whip 
pennant  ”  awarded  by  the  Louisiana  Base-ball  Association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  governs  the  clubs  of  the  extreme  South,  as  the 
Pacific  Base-ball  Association  controls  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  National  Amateur  Association  those  of  the  Middle  States. 

The  season  of  1871  has  been  the  most  successful  of  any  since 
professional  ball  playing  came  into  vogue,  and  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Ball  Players, 
the  contests  have  been  exempt  in  a  measure  from  the  evils  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Experience  has  taught  club  managers  that  “liippo- 
droming,”  or  contracting  with  betting  “rings”  for  the  loss  of 
games  by  wilful  misplay,  destroys  the  chances  of  pecuniary  profits 
arising  from  the  arrangement  of  legitimate  contests  between  rival 
clubs  ;  and  finding  honesty  to  be  pecuniarily  the  best  policy,  they 
have  entered  into  a  compact,  through  the  medium  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  to  rid  their  clubs  of  the  evils  which  have  brought  professional 
ball  playing  into  disrepute.  One  of  the  first  acts  at  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia  on  November  3,  was 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  prohibiting  pool-selling  and  open  betting  on 
the  professional  ball  grounds  of  the  country,  a  custom  which  was 
introduced  last  season  at  the  Union  Grounds,  Brooklyn,  and 
adopted  on  the  Chicago  ball  grounds,  much  to  the  injury  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ball  playing. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  base-ball  a  regular  series  of 
contests  for  an  officially  recognized  emblem  of  the  championship 
of  the  United  States  were  arranged,  the  contestants  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  having  been  governed  by  a  special  code  of  rules  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Championship  Committee.  The  result  has  been  a 
season  of  ball  playing  marked  by  the  finest  displays  ever  witnessed, 
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while  the  attendance  at  the  majority  of  the  matches,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  increased  charge  for  admission  and  the  number  ot  games, 
has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  The  contest  for  the  professional 
whip  pennant  on  the  base-ball  fields  of  the  country  now  rival  in 
interest  the  great  turf  meetings  of  the  year. 

The  championship  season  of  1871  was  opened  in  May,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  close  of  July,  the  Mutual  Club,  of  this  city,  was 
the  most  successful  of  the  ten  contestants.  In  July,  however,  the 
Chicago  nine  took  a  position  in  the  van,  and  by  the  close  of  August 
the  Mutuals  were  obliged  to  retire  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  position,  the 
Athletics  of  Philadelphia  being  second,  and  the  Boston  Club  third. 
During  September  and  October  the  Boston  Club  rallied  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  lead,  and  when  the  great  fire  threw  the  Chicago 
nine  almost  out  of  the  arena,  the  championship  lay  between  the 
Boston  and  Athletic  Clubs.  When  the  season  closed  each  of  these 
two  clubs  had  won  the  same  number  of  legal  contests,  but  the 
Athletics,  having  lost  the  smaller  number  of  legal  games,  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  whip  pennant.  The  Professional  Association  met  to 
decide  doubtful  games  and  to  confirm  the  unofficial  decision  which 
had  given  the  championship  to  the  Athletics ;  but  they  left  the 
Committee  to  decide  the  important  question,  and  they  awarded  the 
whip  pennant  to  the  Athletic  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

During  May  over  thirty  championship  games  were  played ;  the 
best  contests  being  as  follows,  viz. :  that  between  the  Kekionga 
and  Cleveland  clubs  with  a  score  of  2  to  0  ;  the  match  Boston  vs. 
Haymakers,  score  9  to  5  ;  the  Chicago  game,  Chicago  vs.  Olympic, 
9  to  7  ;  and  the  Boston  and  Olympic  games,  4  to  4  and  5  to  6  ; 
the  latter  being  the  finest  played  game  of  the  season  without 
doubt. 

In  June  thirty-five  championship  games  were  played ;  of  which 
the  following  were  the  most  noteworthy  :  Mutual  vs.  Rockford,  7 
to  3;  Mutual  vs.  Chicago,  8  to  5 ;  Mutual  vs.  Boston,  9  to  3; 
Cleveland  vs.  Eckford,  7  to  1  ;  Kekionga  vs.  Mutual,  5  to  3; 
Eckford  vs.  Kekionga,  6  to  1  ;  and  Athletic  vs.  Mutual,  5  to  4. 

In  July  thirty-six  championship  games  were  played  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  being  the  most  closely  contested,  viz. :  Boston  vs.  Olympic, 
7  to  3°;  Eckford  vs.  Mutual,  7  to  0 ;  Cleveland  vs.  Mutual,  6  to  5  ; 
Chicago  vs.  Boston,  7  to  1  ;  and  Eckford  vs.  Athletic,  6  to  4. 

In  August  thirty-five  champion  games  were  played ;  the  list  in- 
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eluding  the  following  contests :  Rockford  vs.  Kekionga,  4  to  0  ; 
Eckfofd  vs.  Boston,  6  to  4  ;  Boston  vs.  Olympic,  7  to  4  ;  Olympic 
vs.  Chicago,  8  to  7  ;  Mutual  vs.  Rockford,  6  to  5  ;  Olympic  vs. 
Rockford,  5  to  2  ;  Chicago  vs.  Mutual,  6  to  4  ;  Kekionga  vs. 
Haymaker,  6  to  4  ;  and  Chicago  vs.  Athletic,  6  to  3. 

In  September  more  games  were  played  than  in  any  previous 
month  of  the  season,  the  number  being  thirty-seven.  Of  these 
the  following  were  marked  by  the  smallest  scores  :  Athletic  vs. 
Mutual,  9  to  8;  Cleveland  vs.  Haymaker,  9  to  4  ;  Boston  vs. 
Chicago,  6  to  3  ;  Haymaker  vs.  Rockford,  5  to  4  ;  Cleveland  vs. 
Mutual,  7  to  5  ;  Boston  vs.  Mutual,  9  to  7  ;  Boston  vs.  Cleveland, 
9  to  7. 

In  October  but  fifteen  championship  games  were  played,  of 
which  but  five  were  marked  by  small  scores,  viz.  :  Boston  vs. 
Mutual,  8  to  3  ;  Boston  vs.  Eckford,  8  to  6  ;  Boston  vs.  Mutual, 
5  to  4  ;  Athletic  vs.  Chicago,  4  to  1. 


THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  EECOED. 

Monday,  October  31st,  ended  the  championship  season  of  1271, 
leaving  the  Athletic  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  the  winners  of  the 
championship  pennant,  the  Boston  Club  being  second  on  the  list, 
and  the  Chicago  Club  third.  The  following  table  shows  the  record 
of  legal  games  and  series  lost  and  won  by  each  of  the  eight  legal 
contestants  in  the  arena,  the  Eckford  games  not  being  counted  in 
the  list,  they  not  having  entered  the  arena  until  August,  and  the 
Kekionga  being  thrown  out  from  not  having  played  legal  games 
since  the  20th  of  July.  We  give  the  names  of  the  clubs  in  their 
alphabetical  order : 


Legal  Games  Legal  Series 

Clubs.  Won  and  Lost.  Won  and  Lost. 

Athletic . 19  7  6  1 

Boston . 19  9  6  1 

Chicago . 16  9  4  1 

Cleveland  .  9  17  2  3 

Haymakers . 12  14  1  3 

Mutual . 14  17  2  5 

Olympic .  7  14  1  4 

Rockford .  7  18  0  6 


Of  the  total  games  played  by  all  of  the  clubs  claiming  to  be  in 
the  arena,  the  following  is  the  record,  the  list  including  exhibition 
as  well  as  regular,  but  not  forfeited  games,  the  contests  given 
being  those  decided  by  the  scores  of  each  club  : 
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Name  of  Club. 


© 

'ST 

i. 


Athletic .  1  3  5  5  3  2  3  4  3  29 

Boston .  3  ..  1  3  3  3  2  3  4  4  26 

Chicago .  23. .2312453  25 

Cleveland .  111..  22  03  03  13 

Eckford .  2123..  2  1202  15 

Haymakers .  0  3  2  2  1..  1  3  2-2  16 

Kekionya .  000311..  110  7 

Mutual .  2212332..  43  22 

Olympic .  0  1  44332  1..  2  20 

ltccktord .  30322222  1..  17 


Totals .  13  12  17  26  23  20  14  22  21  22  190 


The  following  are  the  legal  games  lost  and  won  in  the  champion¬ 
ship  arena  during  1871,  as  corrected  by  the  decisions  of  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  Committee : 


Name  of  Club. 

Athletic . 

Boston . 

Chicago . 

Cleveland. . . 

1 

Haymaker. . 

g 

S' 

a 

£ 

Olympic  .... 

& 

© 

© 

| 

a. 

Total  Games 
Won. 

Athletic  won . 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Bo'ton . 

0 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Chicago . 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Cleveland . 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

10 

H  iv  maker . 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

15 

Kekionga . 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Mutual . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

17 

Olympic . 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 

3 

16 

liocktord . 

.  0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Games  lost . 

10 

9 

19 

15 

21 

18 

15 

21 

134 

THE  SOUTHEKN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  record  of  the  contesting  clubs  for  the  whip  pennant  of  the 
Southern  Base-Ball  Association  shotvs  the  following  results  of 
gameswon  and  lost  from  September  21, 1871,  to  January  26,  1872  : 

Won.  Lost  ^ 

Athletic . 11 

Atlantic . - .  1  3 

Crescent .  3  4 

Baltic .  0  1 

Aloe .  0  6 

Excelsior .  0  4 

Empire .  0  3 

Lee .  0  4 

Lone  Star .  13 

Mutual .  "  3 

National . ®  1 

. .  3  1 

Orleans .  ’ 

Magnolia . ®  * 

Southern . ” 

Washington . 3 

Quickstep . 0  J  8 
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THE  CANADIAN  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  silver 
ball,  emblem  of  the  base  ball  championship  of  the  Dominion  : 

1st.  That  any  regularly  organized  base-ball  club  winning  the  silver  ball, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Base-Ball  Tournament, 
shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  champion  club  of  Canada. 

2d.  That  a  single  game  shall  in  all  cases  decide  the  championship. 

3d.  That  all  the  matches  for  the  championship  shall  be  played  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  “  National  Base 
Ball  Association  ”  of  New  York,  and  published  in  the  Chadwick’s  Book  of 
Rules  and  Regulations,  as  authorized  by  the  association,  with  the  rules  here¬ 
in  enumerated. 

4th.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  champion  club  be  considered  the  challenging 
party. 

5th.  That  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  every  club  playing  for  the 
championship,  in  the  event  of  being  unsuccessful,  shall  lose  the  ball  played 
with  during  the  match. 

6th.  That  any  club  winning  the  championship  shall  furnish  two  sureties  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  each,  to  some  responsible  person  appointed  by  the 
givers  or  losers  of  the  silver  ball,  on  the  due  delivery  of  the  ball,  when  fairly 
won ;  or  further,  that  in  the  event  of  a  club  becoming  disorganized  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  silver  ball,  it  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Young  Canadian  Base-Ball  Club 
of  Woodstock,  and  then  to  be  played  for  as  in  the  first  instance,  it  being  the 
club  from  which  the  silver  ball  emanated,  consequently  the  owners  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  ball,  provided  no  club  is  able  to  hold  or  retain  possession  of  it  for  three 
successive  years. 

7th.  That  any  club  holding  the  ball  for  three  years  in  succession  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  .above  rules  it  shall  become  the  undisputed  property  of  that 
club,  and  then  it  can  be  so  disposed  of  as  that  club  shall  think  proper. 

8th.  That  no  match  game  for  the  championship  ball  shall  be  played  sooner 
than  the  20th  of  June,  or  later  than  the  20th  of  October,  in  each  year,  unless 
agreed  upon  by  the  champion  club. 

9th.  That  the  champion  club  shall  be  in  duty  bound  to  accept  all  challenges 
for  the  championship  ball  in  due  rotation,  and  the  challenged  club  cannot  be 
compelled  to  play  inside  of  ten  days  from  date  of  such  challenge. 

10.  That  no  club  shall  be  re-organized  as  the  champion  club  until  after  the 
champion  ball  is  duly  won  and  received  from  'the  club  from  which  the  silver 
ball  was  won. 

11th.  That  no  club  can  accept  a  challenge  for  the  championship  of  Canada, 
unless  being  duly  in  possession  of  the  silver  ball,  as  governed  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  rules  and  regulations. 

(Signed)  M.  Burgess, 

Secretary  of  the  Young  Canadian  Base  Ball  Club,  Woodstock. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  NINES  OF  1870-71. 

As  a  matter  tor  reference  we  give  below  the  nines  appointed  to 
play  in  tbe  professional  clubs  in  May  1870  and  1871. 


Athletic. 
Malone,  c. 
McBride,  p. 

Fisler,  1  b. 

Reach,  2  b. 

Pratt,  3  b. 
Radcliffe,  s  s. 
Beclitell,  1.  t. 
Sensy,  c.  f . 

Berry,  r.  f. 

Chicago 
M.  King,  c. 
Pinkham,  p. 
McAtee,  1  b. 
Wood,  2  b. 

Myerle,  3  b. 

Hodes,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 
Cuthbert,  c.  f. 
Flynn,  r.  f. 


NINES  FOR  1870. 

Atlantic. 
Ferguson,  c. 

Zettlein,  p. 

Start,  l  b. 

Pike  2  b. 

Smith  3  b. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 

Chapman,  1.  f. 

George  Hall,  c.  f. 
McDonald,  r.  f. 

Eckford. 
Jewett,  c. 

McDermott,  p. 

Allison,  1  b. 

R.  Hunt,  2  b. 

Duffy,  3  b. 

Jas.  Snyder,  s.  s. 
Coniglan,  1.  f. 

Josh  Snyder,  c.  f. 
Malone,  r.  f. 


Forest  City,  Cleveland.  Haymakers. 
James  White,  C.  McGeary,  c. 


Pratt,  p. 
Carleton,  1  b. 
Kimbal,  2  b. 
Sutton,  3  b. 
Ward,  s.  s. 
Huebell,  1.  f. 
Allison,  c.  f. 

Ed.  White,  r.  f. 


McMullin,  p. 
Fisher,  1  b. 
Dick,  2  b. 
Bellan,  3  b. 
Fiowers.  s.  s. 
S.  King,  1.  f. 
Yorke,  c.  f. 
Foran,  r.  f. 


Maryland. 
Lennon,  c. 
Matthews,  p. 

T.  Forker,  1  b. 
Goldsmith,  2  b. 
Kern  a  n,  3  b. 
Carey,  s.  s. 
Mincher,  1.  f. 
Hooper,  c.  f. 
Worthington,  r.  f. 


National. 
Hicks,  c. 

Hoy,  p. 

Coughlin,  1  b. 
Hollingshead,  2  b. 
Norton,  3  b. 
Shreve,  s.  s. 

Glenn,  1.  f. 
Studley,  c.  f. 
Hodges,  r.  f. 


Cincinnati. 
Allison,  c. 

Brainard,  p. 

Gould,  1  b. 

Sweasy,  2  b. 

Waterman,  3  b. 

George  Wright,  s.  s. 
Leonard,  1.1. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

McVey,  r.  f. 

Forest  City,  Rockford 
Hastings,  c. 

Spaulding,  p. 

Doyle,  1  b. 

Addy,  2  b. 

Foley,  3  b. 

Barnes,  s.  s. 

Cone,  1.  f. 

Simmons,  c. 

Stires,  r.  f. 

Mutual. 

C.  Mills,  c. 

Wolters,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 

Swandell,  2  b. 

Nelson,  3  b. 

Hatfield,  s.  s. 

Patterson,  1.  f. 

Eggler,  c.  f. 

Martin,  r.  f. 

Olympic. 

Ewell,  c. 

Leech,  p. 

Fox,  1  b. 

Gibney  2  b. 

Kulp,  3  b. 

Force,  s.  s. 

Hurley,  1.  f. 

Berthrong,  c.  f. 
Burroughs,  r.  f. 


Resolute. 
Farrow,,  c. 

H.  Campbell,  p. 

M.  Campbell,  1  b. 
Ritter,  2  b. 

Amory,  3  b. 
Greathead,  s.  s. 
Beardsley,  1.  f. 
Forsyth,  c.  f. 

Lai  ng,  r.  f 


Riverside. 
Bunting,  c. 
Fitzsimmons,  p. 
Galligher,  1  b. 
Sears,  2  b. 

Davis,  3  b. 

Reilly,  s.  s. 
Huddleson,  1.  f. 
Haines,  c.  f. 
Adkins,  r.  f. 


Union. 
Birdsall,  c. 
Pabor,  p. 
Kenney,  1  b. 
Higham,  2  b. 
Holdsworth,  3  b. 
Bass,  s.s. 
Gedney,  1.  f. 
Austin,  c.  f. 
Shelley,  r.  f. 


Of  the  above  nines  the  Athletic,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Haymaker,  Mutual  and  Maryland  paid  their  players  regular  sal- 
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eries.  The  others  were  co-operative  nines,  who  \yere  paid  by  a 
share  of  gate  money.  In  some  instances  amateurs  joined  in  the 
play  without  remuneration. 

NINES  FOB  1871. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  the  players  who  composed  the 
nines  of  the  leading  professional  clubs  of  1871,  in  May  of  that 
season.  Afterwards  some  changes  were  made.  The  names  of 
the  clubs  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  players  in  their 
regular  positions,  beginning  with  the  catcher  and  ending  with  the 
right-fielder  and  substitutes: 

Athlf.tic.  Boston.  Chicago. 


Malone,  c. 

McBride,  p. 

Fisler,  1  b. 

Beach,  2  b. 

Meyerle,  3  b. 

Badcliff,  s.  s. 
Cuthbert,  1.  f. 
Sensendert'er,  c.  f 
Heubell,  r.  £ 

Bechtell,  s. 

T.  Pratt,  s. 

Cleveland. 

J.  White,  c. 

Pratt,  p, 

Carleton,  1  b. 

Kimball,  2  b. 

Sutton,  3  b. 

Bass,  s.  s. 

Pabor,  1.  £ 

Allison,  c.  f. 

E.  White,  r.  £ 
Johnson,  s. 

'  Kkkionga. 
Lennon ,  c. 

Mathews,  p. 

Foran,  1  b. 

Carey,  2  b. 

Selman,  3  b. 
Goldsmith,  s.  a. 
Mincher,  1.  f. 

Donelly,  c.  £ 

Kelley,  r.  £ 

Dean,  s. 

Booxford* 
Hastings,  c. 
Fisher,  p. 
Mack,  1  b. 
Addy,  2  b. 
Ausod  ,  3  b. 
Fulmer,  s.  s. 
Ham,  1.  f. 
Bird,  c.  f. 

S  tires,  r.  f. 


McVey,  c. 
Spaulding,  p. 
Gould,  1  b. 
Barnes,  2  b. 
Shaffer,  3  b. 

Geo.  Wright,  s.  s 
Cone,  1.  £ 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 
Birdsall,  r.  £ 
Jackson,  s. 
Barrows,  s. 

0  Eckford 

Hicks,  c. 

Martin,  p. 

A.  Allison,  1  b. 
Swandell,  2  b. 
Nelson,  3  b. 

Holds  worth,  s.  s. 
Gednev,  1.  £ 
Shelly,  c.  £ 
Chapman,  r.  £ 

W.  Allison,  s. 

Mutual. 
C.  Mills,  c. 
Wolters,  p. 

Start,  1  b. 
Ferguson, 2  b. 
Smith,  3  b. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 
Hatfield,  1.  £ 
Eggler,  c.  £ 
Patterson,  r.  £ 
Higham,  s. 


Hodes,  c. 
Zettlein,  p. 
McAtee,  1  b. 
Wood,  2  b. 
Pinkham,  3  b. 
Duffy,  s.  s. 
Treacv,  1.  f. 
M.  King,  c.  £ 
Simmons,  r.  £ 
Foley,  s. 


Haymaker. 
McGeary,  e. 
McMullin,  p. 
Flynn,  1  b. 

Craver,  2  b. 

Bellan,  3  b. 
Flowers,  s.  s. 

S.  King.  1.  £ 
Yorke,  c.  £ 

Pike,  r.  £ 

Connors,  s. 

Olympic. 

D.  Allison,  c. 
Brainard,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 
Sweasy,  2  b. 
Waterman,  3  b. 
Force,  s.  s. 
Leonard,  1.  £ 

Geo.  Hall,  c.  £ 
Berthrong,  r.  f 
Glenn,  s. 

Atlantic!. 

Noonan,  c. 

Malone,  p. 

Dehlman,  1  b. 
Burdock,  2  b. 

Boyd,  3  b. 

J.  Hall,  s.  s.  j 
Kemsen,  1.  £ 

Kenny,  c.  £ 
McDonald,  r.  £ 
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NINES  FOR  1872. 

The  professional  nines  which  had  been  organized  up  to  the  time 
of  our  book  going  to  press,  included  the  following  players  : 


Athletic. 
Malone,  c. 
McBride,  p. 

Fisler,  1  b. 

Reach,  2  b. 

Anson,  3  b. 

Mack,  s.  s. 

Treacy,  1.  f. 
McGeary,  c.  f. 
Cutkbert,  r.  f. 
Myerle,  s. 

Baltimore. 

Craver,  c. 
Mathews,  p. 

E.  Mills,  1  b. 
Pike,  2  b. 
Higham,  3  b. 
Radcliffe,  s.  8. 
Yorke,  1.  f. 

G.  Hall,  c.  f. 
Fisher,  r.  f. 

Carey,  s. 

Eckford. 
Bunting,  c. 
Fitzsimmons,  p. 
A.  Allison,  1  b. 
Gallagher  2  b. 
Swandell,  3  b. 
Duffy,  s.  s. 
Patterson,  1.  f. 
Shelly,  c.  f. 

R.  Hunt,  r.  f. 


Atlantic. 
Barlow,  c. 

Pratt,  p. 

Dehlman,  1  b. 
Carney,  2  b. 
Ferguson,  3  b. 
Burdock,  s.  s. 
Chapman,  1.  f. 
Remsen,  c.  f. 
McDonald,  r.  f. 

J.  Hall,  s. 

Cleveland. 
Jas.  White,  c. 
Pratt,  p. 

Carleton,  1  b. 
Sweasey,  2  b. 
Sutton,  3  b. 
Holdsworth,  s.  s. 
Pratt,  1.  f. 

Allison,  c.  f. 
Hastings,  r.  f. 
Pabor,  s. 

Mutual. 

C.  Mills,  c. 
Cummings,  p. 
Start,  1  b. 
Hatfield,  2  b. 
Boyd,  3  b. 

Pearce,  s.  s. 
Bechtel,  l.*f. 
Eggler,  c.  f. 
McMullin,  r.  f. 
Hick,  s. 


Boston. 
McVey,  c. 
Spalding,  p. 

Gould,  1  b. 

Barnes,  2  b. 
Schaffer,  3  b. 

Izee  Wright,  s.  s. 
Leonard,  1.  f. 

H.  Wright,  c.  f. 

F.  Rogers,  r.  f. 
Bindsall,  s. 

~  Haymakers. 
Allison,  c. 

Zettlein,  p. 
McAtee,  1  b. 
Wood,  2  b. 

Bellan,  3  b. 

Force,  s.  s. 

Gedney,  I.  f. 

King,  c  f. 

Martin,  r.  f. 
Nelson,  s. 

Olympic. 
Waterman,  c. 
Brainard,  p. 

Flynn,  1  b. 
Goldsmith,  2  b. 
Selman,  3  b. 
Fulmer,  s.  s. 

Beals,  1.  f. 
Bertbrong,  c.  f. 
Glenn,  r.  f. 
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THE  AMATEUR  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Association  of  Amateur  Base-Ball  Players  held  their  first  an¬ 
nual  Convention  in  December,  1871,  but  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  club  delegates — members  of  the  Association — to  form  a  quorum, 
the  Convention  adjourned  over  to  March  13,  when  a  meeting  was  again  held  at 
Masonic  Hall,  New  York,  and  though  there  was  a  more  numerous  attendance 
of  delegates  than  at  the  December  Convention,  still  there  were  not  enough 
present  to  form  a  constitutional  quorum,  and  therefore,  after  a  brief  consulta¬ 
tion  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  an  adjournment  was  had  sine  die.  As 
soon  as  this  had  been  done  the  delegates  present  transacted  business  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  meeting  was  the  first  one  called  to  organize  a  new  as¬ 
sociation,  and  the  same  temporary  officers  acting,  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  former  association  were  reported  for  adoption  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee,  with  such  amendments  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  called  for,  the  primary 
one  being  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  clubs  required  to  form  a  quorum 
from  eleven  to  seven,  and  the  temporary  repeal  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  amendments  being  made  to  the  constitution 
without  thirty  days’  previous  notice.  The  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
Convention  was  run  under  the  new  order  of  things,  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  delegates ;  and  we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Amateur 
Association  from  this  Convention,  and  in  future  it  will  be  the  central  point 
around  which  the  amateur  fraternity  will  gather— either  to  legislate  for 
their  class  in  this  and  neighboring  States,  or  to  dispense  laws  for  every 
amateur  club  in  the  country.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Convention  was 
the  appearance  of  delegates  from  six  of  the  prominent  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  North,  including  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges — this  being  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  were  ever  before  represented  in  a  base-ball  convention.  The  action 
of  the  Convention  was  characterized  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  situation,  a  prompt  and  effective  transaction  of  important 
business,  and  a  harmony  that  gives  promise  of  a  more  united  display  of  strength 
in  the  future  in  behalf  of  amateur  base-ball  playing,  which,  for  some  two  or 
three  years  past,  has  been  over-shadowed  by  the  professional-class  contests. 
The  amateur  clubs  owe  it  to  themselves  to  sustain  this  organization  fully,  as 
it  is  only  tlnough  the  medium  of  just  such  an  association  that  the  future  in¬ 
terests  of  the  majority  class  of  the  base-ball  brotherhood  can  be  conserved, 
p  The  new  Association  was  temporarily  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Jewell  of  the 
Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Sterling  of  the  Star  Club  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  A.  Thacher  of  the  Olympic  club  of  Philadelphia.  When 
the  roll  was  called  the  following  clubs  were  found  to  be  dulv  represented  by 
delegates : 

'  Alert,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.  P.  McCabe,  J.  L.  Caruana. 

Brown  University,  of  Providence,  It.  I.  J.  P.  Earle. 

Champion,  of  Jersey  City.  E.  B.  Wood. 

Dramatic,  of  New  York.;  E.  W.  Hofele.'1 

Excelsior,  of  Brooklyn.  j  B.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Murthai 

Harvard,  Cambridge.  A.  McClure  Bush 
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Jasper,  of  Manhattan  College.  J.  B.  Fisher,  R.  J.  Carroll. 

Knickerbocker,  of  New  York.  J.  W.  Davis,  It.  H.  Hinsdale. 

Mansfield,  of  Middletown.  B.  Douglass,  Jr.,  Wm.  Ratcliff. 

Olympic,  of  Philadelphia.  A.  Thacker. 

Resolute,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  James  Gale,  T.  R.  Macdiarmed. 

Bose  Hill,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Eordham.  A.  J,  Cameron,  0.  C.  Marrin. 

ltose  Hill,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  E.  Sullivan,  E.  Maher. 

Star,  of  Brooklyn.  J.  Sterling,  W.  Lowell. 

Silver  Star,  of  New  York.  Alex.  P.  Waugh,  J ames  Donohoe. 

Tecumsch,  of  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  T.  D.  Pearce  G.  W. 
Smith. 

Yale,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  C.  Deming. 

The  Clipper  club  of  Illion  are  to  be  included  though  they  did  not  send  dele¬ 
gates. 

After  the  roll  call  a  committeo  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draft 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  whereupon  Messrs.  Hinsdale,  Lowell  and  Camer¬ 
on  retired,  and  very  shortly  returned  and  reported  the  former  constitution,  as 
contained  in  the  “  Base-Ball  Manual  for  1871”  (the  copy  in  the  Association 
book  having  been  shown  to  be  incorrect),  with  the  following  amendments: 
Section  4  of  Article  4  was  changed  so  as  to  make  seven  clubs  a  quorum  instead 
of  eleven,  and  Article  11  was  omitted.  On  motion,  the  Constitution,  as  re¬ 
ported,  was  adopted.  An  election  for  officers  was  then  in  order,  and  on  mo¬ 
tion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  and  they  reported  a 
ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Hinsdale  for  President.  On  a  ballot  being  taken,  however, 
it  was  found  that  Mr.  Wood  was  declared  duly  elected,  and  he  took  the  chair, 
The  other  nominees  reported  by  the  Committee  were  then  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed,  the  officers  of  the  new  association  for  1872  being  as  follows : 

President,  F.  B.  Wood,  of  Champion  Club  of  Jersey  City. 

First  Vice  President,  P.  McCabe,  of  the  Alert  Club  of  Seton  Hall. 

Second  Yice  President,  T.  W.  Ratcliff,  of  Mansfield  Club,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Secretary,  A.  P.  Waugh,  of  Silver  Star  Club,  of  New  York. 

Treasurer,  A.  Thacher,  of  the  Olumpic  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  the  retiring  officers. 

The  President,  on  motion,  then  appointed  a  Committee  on  Rules,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Gale,  Sterling  and  Murtha,  the  President  also  naming  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  to  act  with  the  Committee. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  the  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
playing  rules  of  the  game  which  were  adopted  at  the  Cleveland  Convention 
March  4,  1872,  with  the  following  exceptions  and  additions : 

In  place  of  section  7  of  rule  5  of  the  Professional  Code,  the  following  section 
was  substituted : 

Sec.  7.  In  plaving  all  matches,  nine  players  from  each  club  shall  constitute 
a  full  field  ;  and*  they  shall  be  members  of  the  club  which  they  represent.  They 
also  must  not  have  been  members  of  any  other  club,  in  or  out  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Players— college  club  nines  composed  of  actual  stu¬ 
dents  excepted— for  sixty  days  immediately  prior  to  the  match.  Every  player 
taking  part  in  a  regular  match  game,  no  matter  what  number  of  innings  are 
played,  shall  be,  in  the  meaning  of  this  section  of  the  rules,  considered  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club  he  plays  with.  .  _ 
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Seotion  9  of  Rule  5,  of  the  same  code,  was  expunged,  and  in  its  place  the 
following  section  was  substituted : 

Sec.  9.  All  series  of  games  played  between  clubs  belonging  to  this  associa¬ 
tion,  must  be  completed  before  November  1  of  each  year  ;  and  the  club  refus¬ 
ing  to  complete  their  regular  series  before  such  date  shall  forfeit  such  incom¬ 
plete  series. 

The  following  section  is  also  contained  in  the  amateur  code : 

No  person  who  shall  be  in  arrears  to  any  other  club  than  the  one  he  plays 
with,  or  shall  at  any  time  receive  compensation  for  his  services  as  a  player,  shall 
be  competent  to  play  in  any  match.  All  players  who  play  base-ball  for  place, 
emolument,  or  money,  shall  be  regarded  as  professional  players;  and  no  pro¬ 
fessional  player  shall  take  part  in  any  match  game  ;  and  any  club  giving  any 
compensation  to  a  player,  or  having  to  their  knowledge  a  player  in  their  n  ne 
playing  in  a  match  for  compensation,  shall  be  debarred  from  membership  in 
this  Association. 

Several  amendments  were  introduced,  including  one  changing  the  word 
“Professional”  to  “Amateur”  in  Section  1  of  Rule  6;  also  one  prohibiting 
proxy  voting,  and  another  appointing  a  Judge  Advocate,  after  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  adjourned  to  meet  March  14,  1873,  in  New  York. 

Previous  to  adjournment  the  Convention  voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr, 
DeWitt  to  print  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  his  Base-Ball  Guide 
was  declared  to  be  the  “  official  book  ”  of  the  Association  for  1872. 


CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE  NATIONAL  AMATEUR  BASE  BALL  ASSOCIATIONS 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  called  “The  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Base  Ball  Players.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  improve,  foster  and  perpetuate 
the  American  game  of  base  ball,  and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  kindly 
feelings  among  the  different  members  of  base  ball  clubs. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  base  ball  clubs  which  have  been  duly  admitted  to  a  representation  in 
the  convention  forming  this  Constitution,  and  from  each  of  the  clubs  which 
may  be  admitted  to  a  representation  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  base  ball  club  desiring  to  be  represented  in  this  Association 
shall  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association,  a  written  official  certificate,  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  club  they  represent,  the  date  of  their  organization, 
names  of  their  officers,  and  number  of  members  of  such  club,  name  of  the 
State,  and  the  names  of  their  delegates. 

Sec.  3.  No  club  shall  be  represented  in  this  Association,  unless  composed 
of  at  least  eighteen  active  members,  nor  by  any  delegate  under  21  years  of 
age  ;  nor  shall  any  club  be  so  represented  until  its  delegates  have  paid  tha 
dues  hereinafter  designated. 
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Sec.  4.  Any  club  applying  for  membership,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  association,  may  be  elected  a  probationary  member 
thereof  by  the  nominating  committee,  after  conforming  to  the  requirements 
of  sections  2,  3,  and  4.  Any  club  so  elected,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of’ 
dues  and  assessments,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  the  privileges  of  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  until  the  next  meeting,  at  which  time  they  must  be 
duly  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  all  regular  members,  and  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  such  election  in  three  papers  making  base 
ball  a  specialty. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section.  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  President,  1st  Vice- 
President,  2nd  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Judge  Advocate. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  immediately  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  officers  then  elected  shall  respectively  hold 
office  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  their  successors  are  respectively 
elected  ;  and  thereafter  all  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  March,  annually. 

Sec.  3.  Each  officer  shall  hold  his  office  or  appointment  one  year,  or  until 
another  is  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Sec.  4.  Any  vacancy  in  either  of  the  offices  may  be  filled  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Association,  regularly  organized,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Officers. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  ; 
to  preserve  order  and  see  that  the  laws  are  carried  into  effect :  to  call  extra 
meetings  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary.  He  shall  have  no  vote,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  election  of  officers  and  new  members,  and  except  in  equal  divi¬ 
sions,  when  he  snail  have  the  casting  vote.  He  shall  call  special  meetings 
whenever  requested  to  do  so  {in  writing),  by  five  clubs  ;  and  shall  also  ap¬ 
point  all  committees,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  Vice-President  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  President,  in  his  absence ;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  of 
the  aforementioned  officers,  the  second  Vice-President  shall  discharge  all  the 
duties  appertaining  to  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  in  a  book ;  to  notify,  by  certificate, 
all  clubs  of  their  election  ;  to  issue  all  notices  of  meetings,  and  publish  the 
decisions  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  once  in  two  leading  Sunday  journals, 
on  the  next  Sunday  after  the  rendition  of  the  decisions.  He  shall  also  take 
charge  of  all  communications,  and  reply  thereto,  in  accordance  with  such  in¬ 
structions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  Association,  and  keep  and  record  in  a 
book  a  copy  thereof ;  and  he  shall  immediately  deliver  to  his  successor  in 
office,  ail  books,  papers  or  other  property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  all  the  funds  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  disburse  the  same  as  he  may  be  authorized  to  do  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Association,  or  by  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary.  He  shall 
keep  a  correct  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him,  in  a 
book  to  be  .provided  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 
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inspection  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  or  of  any  committee  duly 
authorized  therefor  by  the  Association ;  and  he  shall  rej>ort  at  the  annual 
meeting,  or  whenever  required  by  a  vote  of  the  Association  ;  and  he  shall 
immediately  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office,  after  his  accounts  have  been 
audited  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  chair  for  that  purpose,  all  the 
books,  papers,  or  ether  property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge- Advocate  to  appear  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  prosecute  all  charges  preferred  against  any  club 
or  member  of  any  club,  belonging  to  this  Association.  He  shall  attend  all< 
meetings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  give  his 
opinion,  in  writing,  to  any  officer  or  committee  of  the  Association  upon  any 
point  relating  to  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  regulations  of  the  Association, 
when  requested,  in  writing,  so  to  do.  Ho  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
such  deputies  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  shall  by  virtue  of  his  office,  prefer 
charges  for  violations  of  rules,  when  such  charges  may  not  have  been  preferred 
by  any  club  or  member  of  any  club  belonging  to  this  Association, 
t ,  ARTICLE  VI. 

r 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  he  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  March,  each  year,  at  such  place  as  the  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  at  the  written 
request  of  five  clubs,  provided,  that  at  least  one  week’s  notice  of  such  meet¬ 
ing  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  at  least  two  newspapers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  by  depositing  written  or  printed  notices  thereof  in  the  post 
office,  directed  to  each  of  the  delegates,  at  their  respective  places  of  business 
or  residence. 

Sec.  3.  Any  meeting  may  be  adjourned,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Sec.  4.  Delegates  from  seven  clubs  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business;  but  a  smaller  number,  present  at  any  adjourned  or 
regularly  called  meeting,  may  adjourn  to  any  specified  day. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  No  delegate  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Association,  unless  he 
Bhall  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  a  certificate  of  his  election,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  club  he  may  represent. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  Each  club  represented  in  this  Association  shall,  at  or  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  each  year,  jjay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  two  dollars  as 
annual  dues. 

Sec.  2.  The  Association,  at  any  meeting,  may  levy  an  assessment  upon 
each  of  the  clubs  belonging  to  this  Association,  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
deemed  requisite,  to  pay  deficiencies  or  anticipated  expenses. 

Sec.  3.  Each  club  who  shall  have  a  delegate  present  at  any  meeting  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  votes.  No  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  at  any 
meeting,  if  the  club  which  he  represents  shall  be  in  arrears  for  dues  or  assess¬ 
ments  ;  and  if  such  club  shall  be  in  arrears  one  year,  it  shall  cease  to  belong 
to  the  Association.  No  vote  by  proxy  shall  be  allowed. 
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Sec.  4.  No  club  now  a  member  of  this  Association,  which  shall  admit  or 
retain  a  person  as  a  member  thereof,  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  reprehensi¬ 
ble  conduct  of  conspiracy  with  any  person  or  persons,  to  cause,  or  who  shall 
by  any  connivance,  bargain,  or  overt  act,  cause  the  loss  of  any  match  game 
of  ball  in  which  he  is  or  may  be  one  of  the  contestants— either  previous  to  or 
during  the  progress  of  such  game  of  ball — for  money,  place,  position,  emolu¬ 
ment,  or  any  consideration  of  any  nature  whatever,  shall  be  entitled  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  member  of  this  Association,  or  admitted  to  membership  thereof ;  and 
no  new  club  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  therein,  which  has  among  its 
members  any  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  such  action  ;  and  no  match 
game  of  ball  shall  be  played  by  any  club  belonging  to  this  Association,  with 
any  club  which  has,  or  may  have  at  any  time,  any  such  person  or  persons 
among  its  members,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  membership  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Amateur  Base  Ball  Players.  , 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  The  rules  and  regulations  hereunto  annexed  shall  govern  all 
match  games  of  base  ball  played  between  clubs  belonging  to  this  Association. 

ARTICLE  X.  - 

Section  1.  "Within  one  week  after  the  election  of  officers  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  President  elect  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  delegates  (three 
to  make  a  quorum),  who  shall  constitute  a  standing  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Regulations  ;  a  committee  of  three  delegates,  who  shall  constitute  a  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nominations;  and  a  Judiciary  Committee  of  five  members  (three  to 
make  a  quorum),  all  of  which  committees  shallholdoffi.ee  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Section  1.  All  proposed  alterations,  additions  or  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  at  least  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  by  said 
committee  reported  at  said  annual  meeting,  with  their  opinions  thereon  ;  and 
no  such  alteration,  addition  or  amendment  shall  be  adopted,  unless  it  shall 
have  been  so  proposed  and  reported,  nor  unless  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
present  at  a  meeting  regularly  organized  shall  vote  m  favor  of  such  altera¬ 
tion,  addition  or  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  a  majority 
in  favor  of  alterations  or  amendments  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 


BY-LAWS. 

Section  1.  The  order  of  business  at  all  meetings  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Roll  call. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Report  of  officers  and  Nominating  Committee. 

4.  Propositions  and  ballotings  for  new  members. 

5.  Dues  and  assessments  collected. 

6.  Reports  of  committees,  in  order  of  their  appointments. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  Electiou  of  officers. 

9.  New  business. 
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Sec.  2TNo»member  shall  be  allowed  to  discuss  any  question  under  debate 
'without  arising  and  addressing  the  chair. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  twice  on  any  one  question,  nor 
more  than  five  minutes  at  any  time,  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  4.  Every  member  present  shall  be  required  to  vote  on  all  questions, 
unless  he  is  directly  or  personally  interested,  or  excused  by  a  vote  of  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  5.  Any  member  may  at  any  time  call  for  the  reading  of  any  article  of 
the  Constitution  or  By-Laws,  or  minutes  of  any  meeting,  or  any  other  paper 
relating  to  the  question  then  under  consideration. 

Sec.  6.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  on  any  question,  at  the  request 
of  five  members. 

Sec.  7.  Any  member  belonging  to  this  Association,  behaving  himself  in  an 
ungentlemanly  manner,  or  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Association, 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  be  expelled. 

Sec.  8.  All  charges  against  any  member  or  club  must  be  submitted  in 
•writing  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  within  thirty  days  of  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  causes  upon  which  they  may,  be  predicated  ;  and  the  club  or  person 
against  whom  said  charges  are  made  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  thereof 
at  the  same  time,  by  those  belonging  to  the  Association  making  them.  The 
Secretary  shall  record  the  same,  and  forthwith  submit  the  original  charge  to 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee.  The  Judiciary  Committee  shall  investigate  all 
complaints  or  charges  thus  submitted  to  them,  and  render  judgment  thereon, 
within  thirty  days  of  said  charges,  which  decision  shall  be  binding  and  final 
upon  the  parties  concerned,  until  and  unless  reversed,  upon  appeal,  by  this 
Association  at  the  next  ensuing  annual  meeting.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  said  meeting  shall  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  dicision 
of  said  committee.  The  committee.shall  meet  at  such  places  as  the  chairman 
shall  select  for  the  investigation  of  charges,  and  they  shall  have  power  to  send 
for  members  of  clubs  and  such  books  and  papers  as  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
question  at  issue. 


THROWING  YS.  PITCHING. 

One  of  the  most  important  amendments  to  the  rules  which  were  adopted 
*  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  is  that  doing  away  with  the  prohibition  of  de¬ 
livering  the  ball  to  the  bat  ny  an  underhand  throw,  which  has  long  been  a 
dead  letter  law  in  the  code  of  rules.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Creighton  the 
delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat,  when  marked  by  speed,  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  an  underhand  throw,  in  which  either  the  action  of  the  wrist  or  the 
arm  is  allowed  to  come  into  play  in  giving  an  extra  impetus  to  the  ball.  This 
underhand  throwing  was  inaugurated  by  Creighton ;  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  rules  have  always,  by  an  express  letter  of  the  law,  prohibited  all 
kinds  of  throwing,  there  has  not  been  a  season  for  the  past  twelve  years  that 
well  disguised  underhand  throwing  has  not  been  indulged  in  by  the  so-called 
swift  “  pitchers  ”  of  the  day. 

The  difference  between  a  pitched  ball  and  an  underhand  throw,, as  far  as 
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the  style  of  delivery  is  concerned,  is,  that  a  pitched  ball  is  sent  in  with  a 
straight  arm,  swinging  perpendicularly  to  the  side  of  the  body,  w  hile  an  un¬ 
derhand  throw  is  made  by  the  same  swinging  motion,  but  with  the  addition 
of  bending  the  ai  m  and  wrist  with  a  motion  similar  to  that  made  when  snap¬ 
ping  a  whip.  Some  men  can  disguise  an  underhand  throw  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  throwing  motion  is  made  or  not ;  but  the  speed 
tells  the  story,  it  being  impossible  to  send  in  a  ball  witli  the  speed  McBride, 
Zettlein,  or  any  cf  the  so-called  pitchers  of  the  day  do,  by  a  really  square 
pitch.  The  curved  line  delivery,  such  as  that  which  marks  Cummings’  style, 
is  also  impossible,  except  by  means  of  an  underhand  wrist  throw.  A  ques¬ 
tion  which  natui’ally  arises  under  the  circumstances  is,  if  there  has  been  little 
else  than  throwing  lor  the  past  ten  years,  while  such  a  style  of  delivery  has 
been  year  by  year  prohibited  by  the  rules,  why  is  it  that  it  has  not  been 
Bhown  up  before  this  1  Because  just  such  experience  as  this  style  of  delivery 
admitted  of  was  necessary  to  a  full  development  of  the  game,  and  hence  it 
has  been  winke  l  at,  if  not  countenanced.  As  w'e  said  before,  however,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  rules  should  be  cleared  of  this  prohibition  of 
throwing  the  ball  to  the  bat,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  any  delivery 
except  that  of  an  overhand  or  round-arm  throw.  The  amended  rule  will  lead 
to  no  change  whatever,  a3  the  limit  of  speed  is  arrived  at  already  ;  and  no 
matter  how  swift  a  man  is  able  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat,  his  speed  must 
always  be  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  catcher  to  hold  the  ball.  No  greater 
speed,  in  fact,  could  be  obtained  by  any  playei’,  except  by  an  overhand  throw, 
than  that  which  now  characterizes  McBride’s  and  Zettlein’s  delivery,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  swiifc  pitchers,  and  overhand  throwing,  as  well  as  a  round-arm 
delivery,  are  now  prohibited.  What  we  advocated  was  simply  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  such  rules  as  prohibited  a  style  which  custom  has  for  years  past 
sanctioned  as  legitimate. 

With  the  skill  attained  by  the  batsmen  of  the  present  day,  if  the  pitcher 
were  to  be  confined  to  a  legitimate  pitch,  or  tossing  in  of  the  ball  in  his  de¬ 
livery,  the  scores  of  games  would  again  be  run  up  to  the  high  figures  of  the 
seasons  when  the  two-and-half  ounce  rubber  ball  was  in  use  ;  and  in  such 
case  all  the  beautiful  play  in  the  in-field  which  marked  the  season  of  1871— a 
season  in  which  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  on  a  ball  field  were  exhibited— 
would  be  replaced  by  the  old  style  of  heavy  hitting  and  home  runs,  and  all 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  game  would  disappear.  A  swift  delivery, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  game  in  developing  the  best 
style  of  play,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  such  rare  cases  of  skillful  slow 
pitching  as  that  of  Martin.  Experiments  have  proved  conclusively  that  a 
keen  sighted  and  quick  hitter  can  hit  five  out  of  every  six  balls  thrown  fairly 
to  him,  even  if  at  the  utmost  speed,  consequently  mere  speed  is  not  the  de= 
sideratum  arrived  at  in  a  successful  and  effective  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
bat.  Beside  this,  no  catcher  could  play  behind  the  bat,  in  the  face  of  a  hot 
fire  of  overhand  throwing,  even  for  an  inning  or  two  ;  consequently  thero 
would  be  no  advantage  in  such  a  style  of  delivery.  As  to  underhand  throw¬ 
ing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  indulge  in  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  requisite  command  of  tho  ball  to  insure  strategic  play— the 
great  element  of  success  in  pitching.  In  regard  to  jerking  the  ball,  it  would 
be  useless,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  a  rule  against  it.  4 
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HINTS  ON  PITCHING. 

There  are  three  primary  elements  required  in  a  successful  pitcher,  without 
which  no  man  can  ever  excel  in  the  position.  The  first  is  command  of  the 
ball;  the  second  is  pluck  in  facing  the  swiftest-batted  balls;  and  the  third  is 
the  judgment  to  outwit  your  adversary  at  the  bat.  The  power  to  pitch  a 
swift  ball,  and  the  endurance  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  a  long  game,  and 
also  the  control  of  temper  sufficient  to  bear  with  the  annoyances  of  poor  sup¬ 
port  in  the  field,  are  also  among  the  requisites  of  a  first-class  pitcher.  But 
these  latter  qualities  would  be  next  to  useless  without  the  former,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  pitcher  may  be  successful  even  if  he  can  neither  pitch 
swift,  endure  the  work  of  his  position  long,  nor  keep  his  temper  when 
chances  for  outs  are  missed.  But  speed  without  command  of  the  ball  is  too 
costly  to  pay,  and  lack  of  pluck  prevents  the  use  of  a  man's  judgment ;  and 
without  a  man  uses  his  brains  in  pitching  he  becomes  a  mere  machine-player, 
and  a  pitcher  any  skillful  and  experienced  batsman  can  punish. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  SPEED. 

It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  circumstances  whether  speed  in  pitching  will 
yield  successful  results  or  not.  A  swiftly  pitched  ball,  while  at  the  same 
time  that  it  puzzles  the  eye  and  intimidates  the  nerve  of  a  young  or  inex¬ 
perienced  b  itsman,  enables  the  skillful  player  to  secure  a  greater  number  of 
bases  by  safe  and  sure  hits  than  that  of  a  medium-paced  delivery,  with  its 
difficult  curved  lines.  Again,  swift  pitching  requires  a  plucky  and  able 
catcher  to  face  it — one  who  can  not  only  stand  punishment  ■well,  but  who  can 
also  keep  his  temper,  for  wild  balls  will  come  in  to  him  now  and  then  from 
the  best  of  swift  pitchers.  But  speed  in  pitching  unquestionably  troubles 
the  great  majority  of  batsmen,  as  it  requires  nerve  and  a  quick  eye  to  face  it 
and  punish  it  to  any  extent.  Speed  without  command  of  the  ball,  however, 
is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  not  only  affords  opportunities  for  securing  bases 
on  called  balls— unless  the  umpire  be  illegally  lenient — but  it  enables  bases 
to  be  run  on  passed  balls  to  an  extent  which  yields  more  runs  to  the  batting 
party  than  outs  for  the  fielders. 

SLOW  PITCHING. 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  made  by  unobservant  and  unreflective  players  is 
that  of  supposing  that  slow  pitching  in  itself  is  effective  as  a  successful  style 
of  delivery.  All  styles  of  pitching,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  must  be  aided 
by  good  judgment  in  delivery,  but  slow  pitching  of  all  the  styles  in  vogue 
most  requires  judgment  to  make  it  successful.  A  simple  experiment  will 
prove  the  fact.  Pitch  a  swift  ball  fairly  to  the  bat,  just  where  the  batsman 
wants  it,  and  he  will  hit  it  in  all  probability  four  out  of  six  times;  but  send 
him  in  a  slow  ball  similarly,  and  he  will  send  it  out  of  reach  every  time  it  is 
pitched.  The  rule  of  success  in  all  styles  of  pitching  is  “  bow  not  to  do  it,” 
or  in  other  words,  never  to  pitch  a  ball  to  the  batsman  where  he  wants  it,  if  you 
can  avoid  doing  so  by  any  means  ;  and  this  must  always  be  the  rule  in  slow 
pitching,  or  you  will  see  your  pitching  very  badly  punished  as  certain  as  you 
send  in  slow  balls  to  the  bat.  ^ _ _ , _ _ _ 
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CHANGE  OF  PACE. 

Nothing  so  bothers  the  general  class  of  batsmen  as  a  sadden  and  ■well- 
disguised  change  of  pace  in  pitching.  But  to  be  effective  in  deceiving  the 
batsman  it  must  be  disguised,  and  this  art  of  disguising  the  change  in  de¬ 
livery  is  one  few  possess.  Probably  Harry  Wright,  of  the  Boston  Club,  is 
the  most  successful  in  practising  it.  Its  effect  is  veiy  bothering  to  the  sight 
and  aim  of  the  batsman.  For  instance,  when  the  striker,  in  talcing  his  po¬ 
sition  at  the  bat,  sees  two  or  three  balls  pass  him  at  great  speed,  he  at  once 
settles  himself  to  strike  quickly  at  the  ball.  Just  as  he  does  this  the  ball  is 
“  dropped  short,”  as  the  term  is,  that  is,  it  is  sent  at  a  pace  only  half  as  fast 
a3  before,  and  the  batsman,  not  expecting  it,  strikes  too  quickly,  and  misses 
it,  or  if  he  hits  it  at  all  he  is  sure  to  send  it  to  cne  or  other  of  the  in-fielders, 
and  he  is  easily  put  out.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  change  from  slow  to  fast 
delivery,  the  batsman  in  the  latter  instance  not  striking  quick  enough. 

CUBYED  LINES  IX  PITCHING. 

Let  any  batsman  observe  the  lines  of  the  swing  of  his  bat  in  hitting  at  a 
ball  shoulder  high,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  curve  of  the  line  describes 
the  arc  of  quite  an  extensive  circle  in  comparison  to  that  which  is  described 
by  the  line  of  the  bat  swung  to  meet  a  low  ball.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  line 
of  a  swiftly  pitched  ball  is  nearly  straight,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  curve 
of  a  slow  pitched  ball,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  chances  of  the  ball  being 
hit  by  the  bat  swung  forward  to  meet  a  fast  ball  are  double  and  even  treble 
greater  than  are  the  chances  of  hitting  a  slow  ball.  Hence  it  is  that  balls 
sent  in  with  curved  lines  are  more  difficult  to  hit  than  those  sent  with 
straight  lines,  a  thrown  ball  being  the  least  difficult  to  hit  of  any,  provided 
the  bat  is  swung  quick  enough.  It  is  the  curved  lines  and  the  judgment 
combined  which  Martin  uses  in  his  pitching  which  makes  his  delivery  so  ef¬ 
fective,  and  not  any  bias  or  twist  he  imparts  to  the  balL 

HEADWORK  IN  PITCHING. 

A  pitcher  who  seldom  or  never  uses  his  judgment  in  pitching  is  not  worth 
much,  no  matter  how  skillful  he  may  be  in  other  respects.  In  fact  “  head- 
work  ” — as  it  is  teehncially  termed — is  the  great  element  of  success  in  pitch¬ 
ing.  A  pitcher  who  never  brings  his  judgment  into  play,  stands  in  his  po¬ 
sition  and  slings  ball  after  ball  to  the  bat  with  all  the  speed  he  can,  and  with 
no  idea  as  to  where  the  ball  is  going  to  after  it  leaves  the  bat  except  that  he 
sends  it  toward  the  batsman.  This  style  of  thing  is  nothing  but  machine 
work,  and  if  it  is  followed  by  chances  for  the  fielder  to  put  their  opponents 
out,  it  is  more  by  sheer  good  luck  that  such  a  result  ensues,  for  assuredly  the 
pitcher  does  not  merit  credit  for  it.  But  the  man  who  uses  his  brains  to 
assist  him  in  his  work,  studies  the  style  of  batting  of  his  opponents,  finds  out 
their  weak  points  and  tempts  them  by  his  skillful  play  to  hit  the  very  balls 
he  wants  them  to  hit.  "W" e  have  seen  a  pitcher  purposely  allow  his  adversary 
to  take  his  base  on  called  balls  simply  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  skillful 
hitter,  and  chose  rather  to  give  him  a  base  than  let  him  make  two  or  three 
by  a  good  hit ;  and  in  doing  this  he  purposely  tempted  the  next  striker  to  hit 
a  ball  to  the  short  stop  in  order  to  capture  the  man  on  the  first  at  second  base 
by  being  forced  off.  Again,  if  the  pitcher  sees  an  adversary  at  the  bat  whom 
he  knows  to  be  very  fond  of  hitting  heavy  at  a  particular  kind  of  ball,  and 
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generally  to  one'  position  of  the  field,  by  a  private  signal  he  places  his  fielder 
>in  the  right  spot,  and  then  pitches  the  ball  just  where  the  batsman  wants  if, 
and  away  it  goes,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  away  out  to  left  field, 
only  to  be  held  in  style  by  the  fielder  judiciously  placed  there  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  it  is  this  style  of  play  which  constitutes  “  head  work  ”  in  a  pitcher,  and 
with  this  exercise  of  the  pitcher’s  judgment,  combined  with  good  Support  in 
the  field,  to  assist  the  attacking  nine,  it  takes  a  very  skillful  and  experi¬ 
enced  party  of  batsmen  to  escape  defeat. 

BALKING. 

Pitchers  this  season  will  have  to  be  more  careful  in  their  movements  when 
throwing  to  bases  just  before  delivering  the  ball  than  they  hitherto  have 
been.  The  new  rule  states  that  “  whenever  the  pitcher  makes  any  motion  to 
deliver  the  ball  he  shall  so  deliver  it.”  Unless  he  does  this  he  commits  a 
balk.  Now,  every  pitcher  has  a  series  of  movements  which  he  makes  every 
time  he  pitches  the  ball,  and  if  he  makes  any  one  of  these  motions  and  then 
turns  and  throws  the  ball  to  the  base,  he  unquestionably  commits  a  balk. 
Throwing  to  bases  to  catch  a  player  napping  there  is  risky  work,  and  gen¬ 
erally  results  in  more  wide  throws  than  players  put  out.  It  should  never  be 
done  by  the  pitcher  unless  by  a  signal  from  the  catcher,  and  when  the  throw 
is  made  the  pitcher  should  be  standing  ready  to  throw,  and  not  to  pitch. 


HINTS  ON  BATTING. 

In  no  department  of  the  game  are  greater  facilities  afforded  for  strategic 
play  than  in  batting ;  but  it  requires  a  pretty  intelligent  player  to  engage  in 
it  successfully.  The  batsman  who  would  be  invariably  successful  must  resort 
to  strategy,  for  if  he  depends  solely  upon  a  quick  eye  and  a  strong  arm  he  will 
fail.  These  are  very  excellent  as  aids,  but  a  poor  dependence  to  place  your 
trust  on  altogether.  The  batsman,  when  he  takes  his  bat  in  hand,  finds  op¬ 
posed  to  him  nine  men,  and  though  to  the  casual  observer  it  may  seem  a  very 
easy  undertaking  to  bat  a  ball  out  of  the  reach  of  only  nine  men  covering  so 
large  a  space  as  a  four  or  five  acre  field,  when  you  come  to  face  nine  experi¬ 
enced  and  active  fielders,  you  will  soon  be  taught  to  realize  the  fact  that 
“  healwork  ”  is  as  important  an  element  of  success  in  batting  as  it  is  in  pitch¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  then  see  that  to  score  runs  you  will  have  to  play  “  points  ” 
pretty  skillfully.  The  best  preparatory  form  for  striking,  is  to  stand  as  a 
backwoodsman  does  when  using  his  axe  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  viz  ,  poising 
the  bat  over  the  shoulder  and  standing  in  such  form  as  to  give  the  swing  of 
the  arm  all  the  impetus  a  half  twist  of  the  body  can  impart  to  it.  The  style 
of  holding  the  bat  forward  and  then  withdrawinsr  it  and  swinging  it  forward 
again  is  a  waste  of  strength,  besides  being  a  motion  calculated  to  mar  the  aim 
of  the  striker.  The  holding  of  the  bat  horizontally  and  then  making  a  dou¬ 
ble  movement  in  striking  i3  also  objectionable,  as  wasting  the  strength  of  the 
WTists,  wbeTeas  in  holding  it  over  the  shoulder  the  weight  of  the  bat,  in  com¬ 
ing  down,  is  added  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  arms  and  body,  besides  afford¬ 
ing  the  wrists  a  chance  to  assist  the  movement. 
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There  are  four  classes  of  balls  pitched  for  the  bastman  to  strike  at,_viz : 
Shoulder  high,  hip  high,  knee  high  and  what  are  known  as  “  low  balls  ” — a 
ball  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  If  you  can  swing  a  heavy  bat  handily,  and 
are  pretty  accurate  in  your  aim,  a  squarely-hit  shoulder  ball  will  clear  the 
heads  of  the  in-fielders  and  go  too  close  to  the  ground  to  be  easily  caught  on 
the  fly  by  the  out-fielders,  but  if  you  are  not  a  sure  hitter  let  this  class  of 
balls  alone,  as  the  chances  are  that  you  will  tip  out  oftener  than  you  will  get 
a  square  hit.  Balls  hip-high  offer  chances  for  good  hits,  provided  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bat  is  timed  well,  and  swung  forward  as  near  on  a  line  with  the 
ball  as  possible  ;  but  if  the  line  of  the  bat  forms  a  semi-circle  in  being  swung 
forward,  the  chances  are  that  the  ball  will  either  be  missed  or  sent  up  in  the 
air,  and,  of  course,  favorably  for  a  catch.  More  ground  balls  are  hit  from 
knee-high  balls,  than  from  any  other  class  pitched ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  a  very 
poorly  timed  strike  that  would  not  send  a  knee-high  ball  skimming  along  the 
ground,  about  a  foot  or  two  from  it,  making  it  difficult  to  stop  and  almost 
impossible  to  catch.  A  low  ball  is  only  advantageous  for  strong  hitters  who 
can  send  a  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  out-fielders,  as  there  are  not  one  out  of 
ten  of  this  class  of  balls  that  do  not  rise  high  w  hen  hit. 

In  timing  these  various  balls,  a  shoulder  ball  is  to  be  met  by  the  bat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  direction  the  batsman  desires  to  send  it ;  if  to  the  right  field  it 
Bhould  be  met  back  of  the  base  ;  if  to  the  left  it  must  be  met  forward  of  the 
base,  and  the  batsman,  in  taking  his  stand  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  ball  to 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  positions,  should  either  face  the  first-baseman 
or  the  short-stop,  according  as  he  wants  to  send  the  ball  to  right  or  left  fields. 
In  thus  facing  for  direction,  however,  the  speed  of  the  ball  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  for  should  the  batsman  face  for  a  right-field  ball,  while  swift 
bolls  are  being  pitched,  and  should  the  pitcher  suddenly  drop  his  pace  a 
couple  of  yards,  the  striker  would  find  his  bat  sending  the  ball  square  for  the 
third  baseman.  In  timing  a  hip-high  ball  for  a  grounder,  the  ball  should  be 
hit  b  ick  of  the  home  base,  but  if  a  hit  to  long-field  is  intended,  then  the  bail 
must  be  met  over  the  home  base  or  forward  of  it,  according  to  the  pace  of  the 
delivery.  In  timing  knee-high  halls,  they  must  be  invariably  met  back  of  the 
home  base ;  if  forward  of  it,  up  they  will  go  just  the  thing  for  fly  catches. 

The  moment  the  batsman  hits  the  ball,  whether  fair  or  foul,  he  should  drop 
his  bat  —never  sling  it  behind  him— and  run  for  his  base  until  he  hears  the 
call  of foul.”  No  matter  if  the  ball  has  been  hit  so  as  to  almost  ensure  the 
catch,  the  striker  should  nevertheless  run  just  as  if  it  had  been  hit  nearly 
safe.  If  he  stops,  simply  because  he  see3  it  is  “  sure  to  be  caught,”  he  only 
gives  the  fielder  more  confidence  to  make  the  catch ;  whereas,  if  he  still  ran 
on,  the  very  eagerness  of  the  fielder  to  hold  the  ball  may  cause  him  to  drop  it. 
Ia  fact  the  striker,  in  running  to  first  base,  should  act  on  the  principle  that 
“  nothing  is  sure  but  death,”  and  so  keep  alive  until  actually  put  out. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION. 

Official  Report  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  B.  B.  Players,  held  at  the  Kennard  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  March  4,  1872.  The  following  clubs  were  represented  : 

Athletic  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by  E.  H.  Hayhurst. 

Atlantic  of  Brooklyn,  by  Robt.  Ferguson. 

Baltimore  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  N.  E.  Young. 

Forest  City  of  Cleveland,  O.,  by  H.  C.  Doolittle. 

Haymaker  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  C.  C.  Clark. 

Mutual  of  New  York,  by  A.  V.  Davidson. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  James  N.  Kerns  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  J.  Ford  Evans,  Vice  President,  called  the  Convention  to  or¬ 
der,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  Forest  City  club  of  Cleveland,  in  a  few  well  timed 
and  happy  remarks,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  their  city. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  on 
motion  approved.  Election  of  officers  being  the  next  business  in  order,  Mr. 
Davidson  nominated  Mr.  R.  Ferguson,  of  the  Atlantics  of  Brooklyn,  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  C.  Doolittle,  of  the  Forest  City  club  of  Cleveland,  0.,  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  N.  E.  Young,  of  the  Baltimore  club,  for  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  they  were  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  Evans  escorted  the  President  elect 
to  the  chair,  who  thanked  the  Association  for  the  honor  conferred,  &c.,  in  a 
few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Davidson  moved  that  no  club  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  unless  the  delegate  be  an 
actual  member  of  the  club  which  he  represents.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  motion  was  carried.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  our  late  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Evans,  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  Convention.  Carried.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  that  no  business  had  come  before  their  committee  the  past 
year.  Report  accepted.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr.  Evans,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Association  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  as  amended,  were  adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Robt.  M.  DeWitt  of  New  York, 
offering  to  print  the  official  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of 
lie  rules  adopted,  free  of  cost.  On  motion  the  proposition  of  Mr.  DeWitt'was 
accepted,  giving  him  authority  to  announce  the  book  so  published  by  him  to  be 
the  only  official  copy. 

Mr.  Davidson  moved  that  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
in  Baltimore  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1873.  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  retiring  officers  of  the  Association,  and  also  to  the 
Forest  City  club  of  Cleveland,  for  their  kind  treatment  and  generous  hospi¬ 
tality.  The  chair  announced  the  following  committees  : 

Judiciabt.— Messrs.  Hayhurst  (Athletic),  Davidson  (Mutual),  Doolittle 
(Forest  City),  Young  (Baltimore),  Pike  (Olympic),  Miller  (National),  Wright 
(Boston),  Clark  (Troy),  Ferguson  (Athletic). 

Championship.— Messrs.  Davidson,  Clark  and  Hayhurst. 

.•  On  motion  adjourned. 

'*  k(Signed)  ROBT.  FERGUSON,  President. 

N.  E.  Young,  Secretary. 
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PROFESSIONAL  RULES  EOR  1872. 

RULE  I.— THE  MATERIALS  OF  THE  GAME. 

THE  BALL. 

Section  1. — The  ball  must  weigh  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois.  It  must  measure  not  less  than  nine  inches 
nor  more  than  nine  and  one-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  It  must  be 
composed  of  india  rubber  and  yarn,  and  be  covered  with  leather.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  rubber  used  in  the  ball  shall  le  one  ounce,  and  the  rubber  used  shall 
be  vulcanized  and  in  mould  iorni. 

The  only  change  in  this  section  is  that  of  requiring  the  rubber 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  ball  to  be  made  in  mould  form, 
strip  rubber  not  now  being  admissible. 

FURNISHING  THE  BALL. 

2.  In  the  first  and  odd  games  of  a  series  the  ball  shall  be  furnished  by  tho 
challenging  club,  and  in  the  second  and  even  games  by  tho  challenged  club. 
But  when  “  single  ”  games  are  played  only,  the  ball  shall  be  furnished  by  tho 
challenging  club.  In  all  cases  it  shall  become  tho  property  of  the  winning 
club,  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 

The  change  in  the  above  section  is  that  which  allows  the  rule 
to  be  applicable  to  any  series  of  games  instead,  as  before,  only 
to  a  series  of  best  two  out  of  three. 

THE  BAT. 

8.  The  bat  must  bo  round,  and  must  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  thickest  part.  It  must  be  made  of  wood,  and  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  forty-two  inches  in  length. 

THE  BASES. 

4.  The  bases  must  be  four  in  number,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  securely  fastened  upon  each  corner  of  a  square  whose  sides  are 
respectively  thirty  yards.  The  bases  must  be  so  constructed  and  placed  as  t( 
be  distinctly  seen  by  the  umpire,  and  must  cover  a  space  equal  to  one  square, 
foot  of  surface.  The  first,  second  and  third  bases  shall  be  canvas  bags,  paint¬ 
ed  white,  and  filled  with  some  soft  material ;  the  home  base  shall  consist  of 
white  marble  or  stone,  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface. 

The  amendment  to  section  4,  consists  of  the  substitution  of 
white  stone  or  marble  for  the  home  base,  instead  of  an  iron  plate. 

THE  POSITIONS  OF  BASES. 

5.  The  base  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  shall  be  designated  the  home  base, 
and  must  be  directly  opposite  to  the  second  base  ;  the  first  base  must  always 
be  that  upon  the  right  hand,  and  the  third  base  that  upon  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  striker,  when  occupying  his  position  at  the  home  base.  And  in  all 
match  games,  a  line  connecting  the  home  and  first  base  and  the  home  and 
third  base,  as  also  the  lines  of  the  striker's  and  pitcher’s  positions,  shall  be 
marked  by  the  use  of  chalk,  or  other  suitable  material,  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
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seen  by  the  umpire.  The  base  bag  shall  be  considered  the  base,  and  not  the 
post  to  which  it  is  or  should  be  fastened.  The  line  of  the  home  base  shall 
extend  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  base,  and  it  shall  be  drawn  parallel  to  a 
line  extending  from  first  to  third  base. 

Section  6  of  last  year’s  rule  has  been  added  to  the  above  section, 
this  being  the  only  change  made. 

RULE  1I.-THE  PITCHING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PITCHER’S  POSITION. 

Section  1.  The  pitcher’s  position  shall  be  designated  by  two  lines  two 
yards  in  length,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  line  from  home  to  the  second 
base,  having  their  centres  upon  that  line  at  two  fixed  iron  plates,  placed  at 
points  fifteen  and  seventeen  yards  distant  from  the  home  base.  There  must 
also  be  an  iron  plate  at  each  end  of  the  front  line  of  the  position. 

DELIVERING  THE  BALL. 

2.  The  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  must  do  so  while  within  the 
lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position,  andhe  must  remain  within  them  until  the  ball 
has  left  his  hand  ;  and  he  shall  not  make  any  motion  to  so  deliver  the  ball 
while  outside  the  lines  of  the  pitcher’s  position. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  wording  of  the  above  sections 
beyond  those  necessary  to  place  them  in  their  proper  relative  po¬ 
sitions,  except  that  of  adding  a  clause  to  the  first  section,  requiring 
an  iron  plate  to  be  laid  at  each  end  of  the  front  line  of  the  pitcher’s 
position. 

BALKING. 

3.  Whenever  the  player  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  shall  throw  it  by  an 
overhand  or  roundarm  throw,  the  umpire  shall  declare  a  foul  balk,  and  should 
the  player  delivering  such  balls  to  the  bat  persist  in  bis  action,  the  umpire, 
after  warning  him  of  the  penalty,  shall  declare  the  game  forfeited  by  a  score 
of  9  to  0.  Also,  when  the  player  delivering  the  ball  makes  any  motion  to  de¬ 
liver  the  ball  to  the  bat,  he  shall  so  deliver  it,  and  he  must  not  have  either 
foot  outside  the  lines  of  his  position,  either  when  commencing  to  deliver  the 
ball  or  at  the  time  of  its  delivery ;  and  if  he  fail  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
then  it  shall  be  declared  a  balk,  in  which  case  any  base  runner  occupying  a 
base  shall  take  one  base  without  being  put  out. 

An  important  change  bas  been  made  in  this  section,  and  it  is 
the  only  new  rule  of  play  introduced.  Last  year — and  every  pre¬ 
vious  year — all  styles  of  throwing  or  jerking  the  ball  to  the  bat 
were  prohibited.  By  the  new  rule  any  delivery  of  the  ball  is 
legal  except  that  of  round  arm  bowling — as  in  cricket — and  throw¬ 
ing  overhand.  This  change  really  introduces  nothing  more  but 
only  rids  the  rules  of  a  dead  letter  law. 

UNFAIR  BALLS. 

4.  All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  sent  in  over  the  striker’s  head, 
or  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  home  base,  or  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
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■which  tho  "batsman,  strikes  from,  or  which  hit  the  striker  while  he  is  stand¬ 
ing1  in  his  proper  position,  or  which  are  sent  in  within  a  foot  of  his  person, 
shall  be  considered  unfair  balls,  and  every  such  unfair  ball  must  be  called  in 
the  order  of  its  delivery,  after  the  first  ball  has  been  delivered,  the  first  ball 
to  each  striker  alone  to  be  excepted. 

The  amendments  to  this  section,  plainly  instruct  the  umpire  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  unfair  ball ;  and  he  is  expressly  required 
to  call  all  balls  mentioned  in  the  above  section,  exactly  in  tho 
order  in  which  they  are  delivered,  even  if  in  succession. 

(FAIR  BALLS. 

5.  All  balls  delivered  to  the  bat  which  are  sent  in  over  the  home  baseband 
“  high  ”  or  “  low,”  as  the  batsman  calls  for,  and  which  are  not  delivered  by 
an  overhand  throw  or  by  a  roundarm  delivery,  as  in  cricket,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  fair  balls. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  defines  every  ball  which  is  sent 
in  over  the  home  base,  and  wdthin  the  designated  reach  of  the 
striker,  as  a  “  fair  ball,”  no  matter  if  it  be  delivered  as  above,  by 
means  of  a  simple  toss  or  pitch,  by  a  jerk,  or  by  a  wrist  or  elbow 
underhand  throw.  But  no  fair  ball  can  be  delivered  by  a  “  round 
arm”  or  overhand  delivery. 

HIT  CALLED  BALLS. 

6.  No  player  shall  be  put  out  on  any  hit  ball  on  which  a  “  balk  ”  or  a  “  ball  ** 
has  been  called,  and  neither  shall  a  strike  or  a  foul  ball  be  called  or  a  base 
be  run  on  such  a  ball. 

This  section  has  been  re- worded  to  make  its  meaning  more  simple. 

DEAD  FOULS. 

7.  Any  ball  sent  to  the  bat  from  the  pitcher’s  position,  which  shall  accident¬ 
ally  hit  the  striker’s  bat,  shall  be  declared  a  “  dead  foul  ball,”  and  no  base 
shall  be  run  or  player  put  out  on  such  ball. 

This  is  a  new  and  much  needed  section,  and  it  explains  itself. 

PENALTIES 

8.  Should  the  player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat  repeatedly  fail  to  de¬ 
liver  to  the  striker  fair  balls,  from  any  cause,  the  umpire  must  call  one  ball 
and  if  the  player  persists  in  such  action,  two  and  three  balls.  When  three 
balls  shall  have  been  called,  the  striker  shall  take  his  first  base  without  bein^ 
put  out ;  but  no  base  runner  shall  take  a  base  on  third  called  balls  unless  h 
is  obliged  to  vacate  the  base  he  occupies.  No  ball  shall  be  called  on  the  firs 
ball  delivered,  and  not  until  the  ball  has  passed  the  home  base.  With  thi1 
exception,  all  unfair  balls  must  be  called  in  the  order  of  their  delivery. 

The  above  section  as  amended  admits  of  the  following  construe 
tion :  Suppose  the  first  ball  delivered  touches  the  ground  befor 
reaching  the  home  base,  and  the  second  is  sent  in  over  the  striker 
head,  end  the  third  so  as  to  touch  him,  while  the  fourth  is  too  is 
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off  from  his  hat.  and  the  fifth  not  at  the  right  height  designated. 
In  such  case,  the  first  ball  is  not  to  be  counted  or  called  at  all ; 
the  second  is  not  to  be  called,  but  it  is  to  be  counted  as  an  unfair 
ball,  as  is  the  second  and  third,  the  latter  two  being,  in  addition, 
called,  as  by  this  time  the  pitcher  has,  thereb)*,  “  repeatedly  ’’—viz., 
twice— failed  “to  deliver  to  the  striker  fair  balls,”  and  of  course 
the  fourth  and  fifth  are  to  be  called ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  rule  under  certain  conditions — as  above  shown — admits  of 
three  balls  being  called  in  succession  out  of  five  balls  delivered, 
but  under  no  circumstance  can  three  balls  be  called  with  a  less 
number  delivered.  The  object  of  the  amended  section  is  to  put  a 
stop  to  wild  pitching,  whether  it  be  wilfully  wild,  or  throngh  a 
lack  of  command  of  the  ball. 

RULE  III.— THE  BATTING  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  STRIKEB’S  POSITION. 

Section  1.  The  striker,  when  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  ball,  must  stand 
astride  the  line  of  the  home  base,  and  distant  not  less  than  one  foot  from  that 
base,  and  when  occupying  this  position  only  one  foot  must  be  forward  or 
backward  of  the  line  of  the  home  base.  The  penalty  for  an  infringement  of 
this  rule  shall  be  the  calling  of  “  foul  strike,”  and  when  three  such  strikes 
have  been  called  the  striker  shall  be  declared  out.  If  a  ball  on  which  such  a 
strike  is  called  be  hit  and  caught,  either  fair  or  foul,  the  striker  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  out.  No  base  shall  be  run  on  any  such  called  strike.  But  any  player 
running  the  bases  shall  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  base  he  has  left  without 
being  put  out.  As  soon  as  the  striker  has  struck  a  fair  ball  he  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  a  player  running  the  base.” 

The  change  in  the  above  section  is  in  the  wording  in  reference 
to  taking  a  step  in  striking.  Last  year’s  rule  allowed  a  forward 
but  not  a  backward  step.  By  the  amended  rule  the  striker  is  de¬ 
barred  from  taking  any  step  which  shall  take  both  his  feet  on  one 
side  or  other  of  the  line  of  his  position  when  about  to  strike,  but 
as  long  as  he  keeps  one  foot  on  each  side  of  the  line  he  can  take 
either  a  backward  or  forward  step.  By  this  means  he  is  allowed 
that  freedom  of  movement  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  hit,  while  he 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  properly  debarred  from  taking  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  either  by  lengthening  the  distance  from  the  pitcher  by  a 
backward  step,  or  shortening  it  by  a  forward  one.  If  a  backward 
Step  were  allowed,  short  balls  hit  down  would  invariably  touch  the 
ground  foul,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  caught ;  and  if  a 
forward  step  were  permitted,  the  batsman  would  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  curved  line  delivery,  besides  gaining  other  undue  advan¬ 
tages. 
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ORDER  OF  STRIKING. 

2.  Players  must  strike  in  regular  rotation,  and,  after  the  first  innings  is 
played,  the  turn  commences  with  the  player  who  stands  on  the  list  next  to 
the  one  who  was  third  player  out.  Any  player  failing  to  take  his  turn  at 
the  bat  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the  striker,  unless  by  reason  of  illness 
or  injury,  or  by  consent  of  the  captains-of  the  contesting  nines,  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  out. 

CALLING  FOR  BALLS.  . 

3.  The  striker  shall  be  privileged  to  call  for  either  a  high  or  a  low  ball,  in 
which  case  the  pitcher  must  deliver  the  ball  to  the  bat  as  required.  The  ball 
shall  be  considered  a  high  ball  if  pitched  between  the  height  of  the  waist  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  striker  ;  and  it  shall  be  considered  a  low  ball  if  pitched 
between  the  height  of  the  waist  and  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  change  in  this  rule  is  simply  that  of  lowering  the  height  of 
a  low  ball  from  knee  high  to  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  section  any  ball  delivered,  which  is  not  sent  in  as  the 
Kldki r  may  call  for,  must  be  called.  ' 

BALLS  NOT  CALLED  FOR. 

4.  Should  the  striker  fail  to  call  for  either  a  “  high  ”  or  “  low  ”  ball,  in  such 
case  no  ball  shall  be  called  which  is  delivered  over  the  home  base  and  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  shoulder  high  and  one  foot  from  the  ground  ;  provided,  also, 
that  the  balls  so  delivered  shall  not  include  any  balls  described  in  rule  2d, 
section  4th,  as  “  unfair  balls.” 

This  is  a  new  section  and  one  much  needed,  as  its  effect  is  still 
further  to  relieve  tho  umpire  from  responsibility  in  calling  balls. 
The  more  the  discretionary  power  of  the  umpire  iu  giving  his  de¬ 
cisions  is  limited,  the  less  opportunity  is  afforded  for  questioning 
his  judgment  and  impartiality. 

REFUSING  TO  STRIKE. 

5.  Should  the  striker  refuse  to  strike  at  fair  balls  pitched  over  the  home  base 
and  within  the  specified  reach  of  the  bat,  the  umpire  shall  call  “  one  strike,” 
and  if  the  striker  persists  in  such  action,  two  and  three  strikes.  When  three 
strikes  are  called,  and  the  ball  be  caught  either  before  touching  the  ground 
or  upon  the  first  bound,  the  striker  shall  be  declared  out,  provided  the  balls 
struck  at  are  not  those  on  which  balls  or  balks  have  beeir  called.  If  three 
balls  are  struck  at  and  missed,  and  the  last  one  is  not  caught,  either  flying  or 
upon  the  first  bound,  the  striker  (or  the  player  running  for  him)  must  attempt 
to  make  his  run,  and  in  such  case  he  can  be  put  out  on  the  bases  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  struck  a  fair  ball.  No  strike  shall  be  called  upon  the 
first  ball  delivered,  except  the  ball  be  struck  at,  and  neither  shall  any  strike 
be  called  when  the  ball  is  struck  at  for  the  purpose  of  wilfully  striking  out. 

This  section  remains  as  before  in  its  wording,  but  it  has  a  new 
position.  Unquestionably  if  the  batsman  refuses  to  strike  at  balls 
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sent  in  fairly  over  the  base  and  at  the  right  height  called  for,  he 
to  have  strikes  called  on  him. 

HOW  PUT  OUT. 

6.  The  striker  is  out  if  a  foul  ball  is  caught,  either  before  touching  the 
ground  or  upon  the  first  bound ;  or  if  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  and  the  ball  be  held 
before  touching  the  ground ;  or  if  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  and  the  ball  be  held  by 
an  adversary  on  first  base,  before  the  base  runner  touches  that  base ;  or  if  a 
fair  ball  be  caught  from  the  hands  or  person  of  a  player  before  having  touched 
the  ground  ;  or  if  a  foul  ball  be  similarly  caught  after  touching  the  ground 
but  once ;  or  if  the  striker  wilfully  strike  at  the  ball,  either  to  be  put  out  or 
to  balk  the  catcher.  No  fair  or  foul  ball,  if  caught  from  any  other  object 
than  the  person  of  a  player,  even  before  touching  the  ground,  shall  put  a 
player  out. 

There  is  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  this  rule,  a  clause 
having  been  inserted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  striking  at 
the  ball  for  the  purpose  of  balking  the  sight  of  the  catcher  when  a 
player  is  running  the  bases. 

THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  BATS 

7.  The  striker  shall  be  privileged  to  use  his  own  private  bat  exclusively,  and 
no  other  player  of  the  coutesting  nines  shall  have  any  claim  to  the  use  of  such 
bat,  except  by  consent  of  its  owner. 

This  is  a  new  section,  introduced  to  do  away  with  the  disputes 
about  using  private  bats.  Any  player  should  be  allowed  the  use 
of  a  private  bat,  provided  it  is  of  the  legal  size,  etc. 

FOUL  BALLS. 

8.  If  the  ball,  from  the  stroke  of  the  bat,  first  touches  the  ground,  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object,  behind  the  line  of  range  of  the  home  and 
first  base,  or  home  and  third  base,  it  shall  be  termed  foul,  and  must  be  so 
declared  by  the  umpire,  unasked.  If  the  ball  first  touches  the  ground,  the 
person  of  a  player,  or  any  other  object,  either  upon  or  in  front  of  the  line  of 
range  of  those  bases,  it  shall  be  considered  fair.  All  foul  balls  must  be  called 
whenever  the  ball,  while  in  the  air,  is  seen  to  be  falling  behind  the  lines  of 
the  bases,  as  above  described. 

This  section  has  been  re-worded  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a 
clause  defining  the  express  time  when  foul  balls  are  to  be  called 
after  being  struck.  Last  year  the  umpire  was  not  legally  obliged 
to  call  a  foul  ball  until  it  had  actually  landed  on  the  ground  or 
touched  the  person  of  a  player  foul.  By  the  amended  rules  he  is 
required  to  call  “  foul  ”  whenever  the  ball  is  seen  to  be  falling  be¬ 
hind  the  line  of  the  bases. 

RULE  IV.— RUNNING  THE  BASES. 

J:  ORDER  OF  TAKING  BASES. 

^  Section  1.. Players  must  take  their  bases  in  the  order  of  striking,  and  when 
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a  fair  ball  i3  struck  and  not  caught  flying,  the  first  base  must  be  vacated,  as 
also  the  second  and  third  bases,  if  they  are  occupied  at  the  same  time.  Play¬ 
ers  may  be  put  out  on  any  base,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  running  to  the  first  base ;  but  the  moment  the  ball  is  caught,  or 
the  player  running  to  the  first  base  is  put  out,  the  other  players  running 
bases  shall  cease  to  be  forced  to  vacate  their  bases,  and  may  return  to  them. 

The  only  change  in  this  is  in  cutting  off  the  two  last  lines  of  the 
old  section  and  introducing  them  in  a  new  one,  with  additions. 

OVERRUNNING  FIRST  BASE. 

2.  The  player  running  to  first  base  may  overrun  it  without  being  put  out, 
provided  that  in  so  doing  he  runs  either  straight  forward,  on  the  line  of  the 
foul  ball  line,  or  to  the  right  of  the  base  ;  but  should  he  turn  to  the  left,  or 
attempt  to  make  second  base,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  put  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  running  to  second,  third  or  home  base. 

By  the  amendment  to  this  section,  the  base  runner  can  only 
claim  exemption  from  being  put  out  after  overrunning  the  base, 
bjT  either  running  straight  on,  or  by  turning  to  the  right,  after 
overrunning  the  base.  If  he  turns  to  the  left,  or  attempts  to  make 
second  base  after  overrunning,  he  becomes  liable  to  be  given  out 
for  running  out  of  the  line  of  the  bases  to  avoid  the  ball.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  to  re-touch  it  any  way. 

BASES  TO  BE  TOUCHED. 

3.  Players  running  bases  must  touch  them,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  keep 
upon  the  direct  line  between  them,  and  must  touch  them  in  the  following 
order First,  second,  third  and  home ;  and  if  returning,  must  reverse  this 
order ;  and  should  any  player  run  three  feet  out  of  this  line  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  declared  out ; 
or  if  he  fail  to  touch  each  base  he  runs  or  returns  to,  he  shall  be  declared  out, 
unless  he  return  to  such  base  before  the  ball  be  held  on  it. 

If  any  base  runner  fails  to  touch  a  base,  either  in  making  a  run 
or  returning  on  foul  or  fly  balls,  if  the  ball  be  held  on  the  base  he 
failed  to  touch  before  he  can  get  to  it  to  touch  it,  he  is  out. 

FORCED  OFF  BASES. 

4.  No  base  runner  shall  be  forced  to  vacate  a  base  unless  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  this  rule ;  and  when  the  first  and  second  bases,  or  the  three  bases, 
are  occupied,  and  a  fair  ball  is  struck,  the  moment  the  player  running  to  a 
base  is  put  out  the  players  occupying  the  bases  ahead  of  him  shall  cease  to 
be  forced  to  vacate  their  bases,  and  shall  be  privileged  to  return  to  the  bases 
they  have  vacated,  but  only  at  the  risk  of  being  put  out  while  off  a  base. 

The  amendment  made  to  the  above  section  was  necessary  to 
make  clear  what  was  in  doubt  before,  viz.,  that  if  the  striker  failed 
to  be  put  out  when  running  to  first  base  when  that  base  was  occu¬ 
pied,  and  the  base  runner  was  put  out  in  being  forced  off  at  second, 
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the  player  occupying  second  and  forced  to  run  to  third,  was  not 
exempt  from  being  put  out  by  being  forced  off,  even  after  the  man 
at  second  was  put  out.  As  the  rule  now  reads,  the  moment  the  player 
occupying  first  base  ceases  to  be  forced  to  vacate  it,  other  players 
previouslv  forced  to  vacate  bases,  cease  to  be  obliged  to  vacate 
them. 

'  RUNNING  ON  FOULS. 

5.  No  run  or  base  can  be  made  upon  a  foul  ball.  Such  a  ball  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  dead,  and  not  in  play,  until  it  shall  first  have  been  settled  in  the 
hands  of  the  pitcher,  in  any  part  of  the  field  he  may  happen  to  be.  In  such 
cases,  players  running1  bases  shall  return  to  them,  and  may  be  put  out  in  so 
returning,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  running  to  first  base.  Neither  can  a 
run  or  base  be  made  when  a  fair  ball  has  been  caught  without  having  touched 
the  ground ;  but  such  a  ball  shall  be  considered  alive  and  in  play.  In  such 
cases,  also,  players  running  bases  shall  return  to  them,  and  may  be  put  out  in 
so  returning  in  the  same  manner  as  when  running  to  first  base,  but  players, 
when  balls  are  so  caught,  may  run  their  bases  immediately  after  the  ball  has 
been  momentarily  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  player  catching  it. 

The  only  change  in  the  above  section  is  in  giving  it  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  rule,  as  in  the  cases  of  several  others,  with  a  view  to 
give  each  section  a  relative  connection. 

TAKING  BASES  ON  BALKS. 

6.  When  a  balk  is  made  by  the  pitcher,  every  player  running  the  bases  must 
take  one  base  without  being  put  out,  whether  it  be  on  a  “  foul  balk  ”  or  an 
ordinary  balk. 

"  This  section  was  slightly  changed,  but  not  to  alter  its  meaning. 

RUNNING  ON  FLY  BALLS. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  fair  hit  ball  on  the  fly,  the  player  running  the  bases  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  base  touched  after  the  ball  has  been  hit,  and  before  the 
catch  has  been  made. 

This  was  introduced  last  year,  and  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  a 
case  that  is  rather  rare,  viz.,  when  a  fly  ball  is  hit  to  the  outer 
field,  and  a  base  runner  takes  two  or  more  bases  before  it  is 
caught,  and  thereby  claims  that  he  has  only  to  return  to  the  last 
base  touched.  Its  application  is  as  follows : — If  a  long  ball  be  hit 
to  left  field — the  fielder  standing  out  very  far— and  the  player  oc¬ 
cupying  first  base  when  the  ball  is  hit,  gets  round  to  third  just  as 
the  ball  is  caught,  he  must  not  only  return  and  touch  second  base, 
but  also  the  base  he  left  when  the  ball  was  struck. 

ON  EUNNING  HOME. 

8.  A  player  running  the  bases  shall,  after  touching  the  home  base,  be  en¬ 
titled  to  score  one  run,  but  if  a  fair  ball  be  struck  when  two  hands  are  already 
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out,  no  player  running  home  at  the  time  the  ball  is  struck  can  make  a  run  to 
count  in  the  score  ot  the  game  it  the  striker  or  player  running  the  bases  is  put 
out  before  touching  the  first  base. 

This  section  has  only  been  newly  placed. 

OBSTRUCTING  BASE  RUNNERS. 

9.  If  the  player  running  the  bases  is  prevented  from  making  a  base  by  the 
intentional  obstruction  of  an  adversary,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  base,  and 
shall  not  be  put  out.  Any  obstruction  that  could  readily  be  avoided  shall  bo 
considered  as  intentional. 

This  is  the  same  as  before,  but  is  in  a  new  position.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  is  as  follows  : — Suppose  the  striker  hits  a  ball  to  short  stop 
and  it  be  forwarded  to  the  first  baseman,  who,  in  standing  to  take 
it,  occupies  a  position  on  the  line  of  the  base  between  home  and 
first,  instead  of  in  front  of  or  on  the  other  side ;  in  such  a  case  he 
would  prevent  the  base  runner  from  a  free  access  to  the  base,  and 
therefore  the  latter  could  not  be  legally  put  out.  In  all  cases  of 
fielders  occupying  positions  in  the  way  of  base  runners,  in  which 
the  obstruction  could  readily  have  been  avoided,  no  base  runner 
can  be  put  out.  In  the  case  of  every  position  a  fielder  can  occupy, 
except  when  striving  to  catch  a  fly  ball  from  the  bat,  the  base 
runner  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way  along  the  line  of  the  bases. 

PUTTING  OUT  BASE  RUNNERS. 

10  Any  player  running  the  bases  is  out  if  at  any  time  he  is  touched  by  the 
ball,  while  in  play,  in  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  without  some  part  of  his 
person  being  on  the  base,  except  as  provided  in  section  2  of  Itule  IV.  And 
should  a  fielder,  with  ball  in  band,  while  in  the  act  of  touching  a  base  runner 
while  off  a  base,  have  the  ball  knocked  out  of  his  hand  by  the  base  runner, 
the  latter  shall  be  declared  out. 

RUNNING  BASES  ON  CALLED  BALLS. 

11.  *Any  player  running  the  bases,  who  shall  have  a  base  given  him  on  called 
balls,  shall  be  privileged  to  run  the  risk  of  making  all  the  bases  he  can  by 
fielding  errors  beyond  the  base  given  him  ;  but  in  such  case  he  shall  be  liable 
to  be  put  out  by  being  touched  while  off  the  bases,  as  described  in  section  10 
of  Rule  IV. 

This  is  a  new  section,  embodying  the  words  subtracted  from  the 
old  section  8,  of  rule  second,  relative  to  “  hit  called  balls.” 

SUBSTITUTES.  ‘  '' 

12.  No  player  shall  be  allowed  a  substitute  in  running  the  bases,  except  for 
illness  or  injury,  unless  by  a  special  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  opposing 
nine ;  and  in  such  case  the  latter  shall  select  the  player  to  run  as  substitute. 

This  has  been  re-worded,  so  as  to  give  the  captain  of  the  field 
nine  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  player  of  the  opposing  nine  who 
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is  to  act  as  a  substitute  in  running  the  bases  for  a  lame  or  injured 
player,  and  the  rule  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  trick  of  putting 
in  swift  base  runners  to  act  for  poor  ones. 

EULE  V.— THE  GAME-THE  INNINGS. 

Section  1.  The  game  shall  consist  of  nine  innings  to  each  side,  when,  at  the 
close  of  such  number  of  innings,  should  the  number  of  runs  be  equal,  the  play 
shall  be  continued  until  a  majority  of  runs,  upon  an  equal  number  of  innings, 
shall  be  declared,  which  shall  conclude  the  game.  All  innings  must  be  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  time  the  third  hand  is  put  out. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  consists  in  cutting  off  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  former  wording  which  applied  to  drawn  games.  Ex¬ 
perience — in  the  professional  arena  at  least — has  shown  conclusively 
that  drawn  games  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  their  results  to  the 
spectators,  except  when  too  dark  to  continue  play.  To  cover  such 
a  case  the  following  section  has  been  introduced : 

'I  DRAWN  GAMES. 

2.  Whenever  a  game  of  five  or  more  innings  on  each  side  is  stopped  by 
darkness,  rain,  or  other  such  causes,  and  the  score  at  the  time  is  equal  on  the 
even  innings  played,  then  the  game  shall  be  declared  drawn  ;  but  under  no 
other  circumstances  shall  a  drawn  game  be  declared. 

The  above  is  the  new  section  referred  to. 

FIVE  INNINGS  TO  BE  PLATED. 

f  3.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  game  be  considered  as  played,  or  a  ball  be 
claimed  or  delivered  as  the  trophy  of  victory,  unless  five  innings  on  each  side 
shall  have  been  played  to  a  close.  And  should  darkness  or  rain  intervene  be¬ 
fore  the  third  hand  is  put  out  in  the  closing  part  of  the  fifth  innings  of  a  game, 
the  umpire  shall  declare  “no  game.” 

NO  PLAT  IN  BAIN. 

4.  No  match  shall  be  commenced  when  rain  is  falling,  and  neither  shall  play 
in  any  such  game  be  continued  after  rain  has  fallen  over  five  minutes.  Should 
rain  commence  to  fall  during  the  progress  of  a  match  game,  the  umpire  shall 
promptly  note  the  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  should  rain  continue  for  five 
minutes,  he  shall  suspend  play  directly  ;  and  such  suspended  game  shall  not 
be  resumed  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition 
for  fair  fielding. 

This  section  has  been  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  needed 
words  following  the  third  line.  Last  season  umpires  and  contest¬ 
ants  infringed  this  rule  with  apparent  impunity.  The  rule  in  its 
amended  form  prevents  such  violation. 

fcd-' -  IRREGULAB  GAMES. 

F  5.  No  ball  shall  be  claimed  or  delivered  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in  theSQ 
rules)  unless  it  be  won  in  a  regular  match  garner  and  no  match  game  shall  be 
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considered  regular  if  any  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  violated  by  either  of  the 
contesting  nines,  ■whether  by  mutual  consent  or  otherwise. 

POSITION  OP  PLAYERS. 

G.  Positions  of  players  and  choice  of  innings  shall  be  determined  by  captains 
previously  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  respective  clubs.  The  nine  field¬ 
ers  of  each  contesting  club  shall  be  privileged  to  take  any  position  in  the  field 
their  captains  may  choose  to  assign  them. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  consists  of  adding  to  it  a  portion 
of  another,  which  was  not  in  its  proper  place. 

LEGAL  PLAYERS. 

7.  In  playing  all  matches  nine  players  from  each  of  the  two  contesting  clubs 
shall  constitute  a  full  field,  and  these  players  must  be  regular  members  of  the 
club  they  represent.  They  must  also  not  have  been  members  of  any  other 
base  ball  club — whether  in  or  out  of  the  Professional  Association — or  have 
played  in  any  match  game  with  any  other  club  for  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  match  they  are  to  play  in,  matches  played  prior  to  April  1st  of  the  sea¬ 
son  they  play  in  excepted.  Every  player  taking  part  in  a  regular  match  game, 
no  matter  what  number  of  innings  are  played,  shall  be,  in  the  meaning  of  this 
section  of  the  rules,  considered  a  member  of  the  club  he  plays  with ;  and  all 
matches  shall  be  regarded  as  “  regular  ”  in  which  nines  of  two  contesting 
clubs  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

This  lias  been  re-worded  entirely.  The  design  in  so  doing  was 
to  allow  professionals  to  be  engaged  by  Southern  clubs  from  the 
close  of  the  Northern  season  in  November  to  its  beginning  in  April. 

INELIGIBLE  PLAYERS. 

8.  No  person  who  shall,  at  any  time  during  the  year  the  match  is  played  in, 
have  been  constitutionally  expelled  from  another  club  for  dishonorable  con¬ 
duct,  shall  be  competent  to  take  part  in  any  match  game  ;  and  no  player  not 
in  the  nine  taking  their  position  on  the  field  in  the  third  innings  of  the  game, 
shall  be  substituted  for  a  player  in  the  nine,  except  for  reason  of  illness  or  in¬ 
jury. 

BREAKING  ENGAGEMENTS. 

9.  No  player  who  has  wilfully  broken  a  written  engagement  to  a  chib  shall 
be  eligible  to  take  part  in  any  game  played  by  auy  clubs  of  the  Professional 
Association  during  the  year  in  which  such  engagement  was  made.  No 
agreement  for  any  engagement  shall  be  considered  as  binding  upon  club  or 
player  which  is  not  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  at  least  one  witness.  This 
rule  shall  be  binding,  unless  its  penalties  be  rescinded  by  a  legal  decision  giv¬ 
en  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Professional  Association. 

This  is  a  new  and  much  needed  section,  as  it  puts  a  stop  to  “  re¬ 
volving.” 

FORFEITED  GAMES. 

10.  Whenever  a  match  shall  have  been  determined  upon  between  two  clubs, 
play  shall  be  called  at  the  exact  hour  appointed  ;  and  should  either  party 
fail  to  produce  their  players  within  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  party  so 
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failing  shall  admit  a  defeat,  and  shall  forfeit  the  ball  to  the  club  haring  their 
nine  players  on  the  ground  ready  to  play,  and  the  game  so  forfeited  shall  be 
considered  as  won,  and  so  counted  in  the  list  ot  matches ;  and  the  winning 
club  shall  be  entitled  to  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none  for  any  game  so  forfeited. 
Should  the  delinquent  club  fail  to  play  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  one 
of  its  active  members,  or  from  an  unavoidable  aceident,  no  such  forfeit  shall 
be  declared. 

RULE  VI.— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  UMPIRE. 

Section  1.— The  umpire  shall  take  care  that  the  regulations  respecting  the 
balls,  bats,  bases,  and  the  pitchers  and  strikers’  positions  are  strictly  observed, 
and  he  shall  require  the  challenging  club  to  furnish  a  ball  on  w  kich  the  size, 
weight  of  the  ball,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  shall  be  stamped.  He 
shall  be  sole  judge  of  the  fair  and  unfair  play,  and  shall  determine  all  disputes 
and  differences  which  may  occur  during  the  game  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  his  decision,  except  through  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Association.  He  shall  take  special  care  to  declare  all  foul  balls  and 
balks  immediately  upon  their  occurrence,  in  a  distinct  and  audible  manner. 
He  shall  in  every  instance,  before  leaving  the  ground,  declare  the  winning 
club,  and  shall  record  his  decision  in  the  books  of  the  scorers.  The  umpire 
shall  also  require  that  the  game  be  recorded  by  a  scorer  for  each  of  the  con¬ 
testing  clubs.  In  selecting  an  umpire  for  a  match  game,  the  visiting  club 
shall  submit  the  names  of  three  persons,  members  of  different  clubs,  whom 
they  desire  to  act,  at  least  five  days  before  the  day  for  play,  and  the  local 
club  shall  select  and  answer  not  later  than  the  following  day,  and  all  corres¬ 
pondence  in  relation  thereto  shall  be  by  telegraph.  No  game,  however,  shall 
be  forfeited  from  the  failure  of  the  umpire  to  properly  discharge  his  duties. 

The  change  in  this  section  consists  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  wording  in  reference  to  selecting  an  umpire  for  championship 
contests. 

PAYING  AND  CHANGING  UMPIRES. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  umpire  in  any  match  if  he  receives 
compensation  for  his  services  as  umpire.  N either  shall  the  umpire  be  changed 
during  a  match,  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  the  captains  of  the  contest¬ 
ing  nines,  except  for  reasons  of  illness  or  injury,  or  for  violation  of  the  above 
rules. 

This  section  has  been  placed  in  a  new  position  only.  It  does  not 
prohibit  a  club  from  paying  the  actual  travelling  expenses  of  any 
person  they  may  select  as  umpire,  who  has  to  come  from  a  distant 
city  to  act ;  but  it  does  prevent  the  umpire  from  being  paid  for  his 
services  in  any  way  whatever  ;  and  any  club  infringing  this  lule  not 
only  forfeits  the  game,  but  render  themselves  liable  to  expulsion 
from  the  Association. 

REVERSING  DECISIONS. 

3.  No  decision  given  by  the  umpire  shall  be  reversed  upon  the  testimony 
of  any  player ;  and  neither  shall  the  umpire  be  guided  in  his  decision  by  any 
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such  testimony.  The  captaius  of  each  nine  shall  alone  be  allowed  to  appeal 
%  foi  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  a 
palpable  error  in  misinterpreting  the  rules. 

The  amendment  is  a  much  needed  one,  as  before  the  rule  was 
conflicting  in  its  wording. 

INTERFERING  WITH  UMPIRES  AND  PLATERS. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  approach  the  umpire,  or  in  any  manner 
to  interrupt  or  interfere  during  the  progress  of  the  game.  The  umpire  shall 
require  the  captain  or  players  of  the  side  to  the  bat  to  remain  at  a  reasonable 
distance  (at  least  15  feet)  from  the  *home,  first,  third  base,  and  outside  the 
foul  lines  ;  also,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  fielders  when  directing  the 
movements  of  players  running  the  bases.  If  either  side  persists  in  infring¬ 
ing  this  rule  the  umpire  shall  declare  the  game  forfeited  by  the  score  of  9  to 
0  against  the  side  violating  it. 

This  is  a  new  and  much  needed  section,  as  it  puts  a  stop  to  the 
reprehensible  habit  of  “  coaching  ’’  poor  base  runners  around  the 
bases,  and  the  other  habit  of  interfering  with  the  fielders  some 
captains  and  undisciplined  nines  indulged  in  last  season. 

SUSPENDING  PLAT. 

?  5.  The  umpire  in  any  match  shall  determine  when  play  shall  be  suspended ; 
and,  if  the  game  cannot  be  fairly  concluded,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  score 
of  the  last  equal  innings  played ;  unless  one  nine  shall  have  completed  their 
innings,  and  the  other  nine  shall  have  exceeded  the  score  of  their  opponents 
in  their  incompleted  innings,  in  which  case,  the  nine  having  the  highest  score 
shall  be  declared  the  winners  ;  also  in  all  games  terminating  similarly  the 
total  score  obtained  shall  be  recorded  as  the  score  of  the  game. 

CALLING  “  PLAT”  AND  “  TIME.” 

G.  When  the  umpire  calls  “  play,”  the  game  must  at  once  be  proceeded 
with,  and  the  party  failing  to  take  their  appointed  position  in  the  gamo 
within  five  minutes  thereafter  shall  forfeit  the  game.  All  such  forfeited 
games  shall  be  recorded  as  won  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none,  and  the 
game  so  won  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  nine  ready  to  continue  the 
game.  When  the  umpire  calls  “  time,”  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he  calls 
“  play  ”  again,  and  during  the  interim  no  player  shall  be  put  out,  or  base  run 
or  ball  called. 

ENDING  A  GAME. 

7.  When  the  umpire  “calls”  a  game  it  shall  end;  but  when  he  merely 
suspends  play  for  any  stated  period,  it  may  be  resumed  at  the  point  at  which 
it  was  suspended,  provided  such  suspension  does  not  extend  beyond  the  day 
of  the  match. 

DEAD  BALLS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  BAT. 

8.  Whenever  a  ball  touches  the  umpire,  or  is  accidentally  stopped  by  him, 
unless  it  be  a  passed  ball,  it  shall  be  considered  dead,  and  not  in  play  until 
again  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  while  in  his  position ;  and  no  such 
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dead  ball  shall  put  a  player  out,  nor  shall  any  base  be  run,  or  run  scored  on 
such  a  ball. 

The  amendment  to  this  section  makes  all  balls  dead  which  touch 
the  umpire  from  the  pitchers  hands,  unless  the  umpire,  at  the  time, 
is  standing  back  of  the  catcher  in  which  case  bases  can  be  run  on 
a  passed  ball  even  if  the  ball  does  touch  the  umpire.  No  ball  can 
be  considered  a  “  passed”  ball,  unless  it  comes  within  fair  reach 
of  the  catcher. 

9.  In  the  case  of  a  ball  becoming  ripped,  out  of  shape,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  umpire,  otherwise  unfit  to  play  with,  the  umpire  shall  call  for  a  new  ball 
at  the  end  of  an  even  innings,  said  new  ball  to  be  furnished  by  the  club  furn¬ 
ishing  the  ball  for  the  game. 

This  is  a  new  section  intended  to  apply  in  such  cases  as  the  first 
Haymaker  and  Kekionga  game  of  1871. 

BETTING  PROHIBITED. 

'  10.  No  person  engaged  in  a  match,  either  as  umpire,  scorer,  or  player,  shall 
be  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  upon  the  game. 

INFRINGING  THE  RULES. 

11.  Any  club  wilfully  infringing  any  rule  of  the  game  shall,  after  trial  by 
the  competent  J  udiciary  Committee,  be  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  suspension  from  membership  of  the  Association,  for  any  period  tho 
said  committee  may  direct,  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and  expulsion  from  such 
membership  for  the  second  offence.  All  games  in  which  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  Association  are  infringed  shall  also  be  considered  forfeited  games,  and 
shall  be  recorded  as  games  won  by  a  score  of  nine  runs  to  none,  and  against 
the  club  infringing  the  rules. 

RULE  VII.— MISCELLANEOUS-SPECIAL  GROUND  RULES. 

Section  1.  Clubs  may  adopt  such  rules  respecting  balls  knocked  beyond 
outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  field  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ground  may 
demand  ;  and  these  rules  shall  govern  all  matches  played  upon  the  ground, 
provided  that  they  are  distinctly  made  known  to  the  umpire  previous  to  tho 
commencement  of  the  game,  but  not  otherwise. 

THE  CATCHER’S  FENCE. 

2.  No  fence  shall  be  erected  within  ninety  feet  back  of  the  home-base  of  a 
ball  field,  except  such  fence  marks  the  boundary  line  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  field  is  laid.  And  in  case  such  fence  be  located  within  ninety  feet  of  tho 
home-base,  then  each  ball  passing  the  catcher  and  touching  the  fence  shall 
give  each  base-runner  one  base  without  his  being  put  out. 

STOPPING  THE  BALL. 

n  3.  If  a  fielder  stops  the  ball  with  his  hat  or  cap,  or  if  a  ball  be  stopped  in 
any  way  by  a  person  or  persons  not  engaged  in  the  game,  no  player  can  be 
put  out  unless  the  ball  shall  first  have  been  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher 
while  ho  stands  within  tho  lines  of  his  position. 
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OBSTRUCTING  FIELDERS. 

4.  Any  player  who  shall  intentionally  prevent  an  adversary  from  catching 
or  fielding  the  ball,  or  any  base  runner  who  shall,  in  any  way,  prevent  a 
fielder  from  catching  a  fly  ball  from  the  bat — fair  or  foul — shall  be  declared 
out. 

This  is  a  newly  worded  section,  and  it  applies  as  a  penalty  in 
such  cases  as  the  action  of  Leonard  in  the  Boston  and  Olympic 
match  of  May,  1871,  at  Brooklyn. 

THE  BATTING  SIDE  TOUCHING  THE  BALL. 

5.  Any  player  who  shall  designedly  let  the  ball  strike  him,  or  kick  the  ball 
when  at  the  bat,  or  when  running  the  bases,  and  thereby  prevent  an  adver¬ 
sary  from  holding  or  fielding  such  ball,  shall  be  declared  out. 

This  is  a  new  section  introduced  to  stop  unfair  play. 

RULE  YIIL— CHAMPIONSHIP. 

APPLICATION  AND  ENTRY  FEE. 

Section  1.  All  clubs  desiring  to  contest  for  the  championship  must  make  ap¬ 
plication  in  wilting  to  the  chairman  of  the  Championship  Committee,  hereinaf¬ 
ter  mentioned,  on  or  before  May  1st  of  each  year,  and  no  clubs  to  be  admitted 
after  that  date,  except  in  case  of  failure  of  application  to  reach  him.  Each 
application  to  bo  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  ($10)  ten  dollars.  The 
chairman  to  keep  a  record  of  the  clubs  so  applying,  and  to  announce  the  names 
of  the  clubs  contesting  for  the  title,  by  publication. 

the  series  of  games. 

2.  The  series  for  the  championship  to  be  five  games,  each  club  to  play  fivo 
games  with  every  other  contesting  club  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may 
agree  upon.  All  games  must  be  played  before  November  1st  of  each  year. 

WINNING  THE  PENNANT. 

3.  The  club  winning  the  greatest  number  of  games,  in  the  championship 
series,  with  clubs  entering  for  the  championship  during  the  season,  shall  be 
declared  champions  of  the  United  States,  and  so  certified  to  by  a  committee  of 
three,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  Convention,  and  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Championship  Committee,  and  to  the  chairman  of  which 
committee  each  club  shall  send  its  record  on  or  before  November  1st  of  each 
year. 

IN  CASE  OF  A  TIE. 

4.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  total  between  two  or  more  contesting  clubs,  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  examine  the  records  of  the  clubs  so  tieing,  and  the  one  having  the 
best  average  shall  be  declared  champions  of  the  United  States,  j 

THE  EMBLEM. 

5.  A  championship  streamer  shall  be  purchased  by  the  said  Championship 
Committee,  with  the  funds  accompanying  the  application  of  clubs,  and  they 
shall  present  the  same  on  or  before  Noy.  15th,  of  each  year,  to  the  club  entitled 
to  receive  it. 
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6.  The  club  winning  the  championship  at  the  end  of  the  season  shall  be 
entitled  to  fly  the  streamer  until  the  clo3eof  the  following  season,  and  then  tho 
streamer  must  be  given  to  the  club  that  the  Championship  Committee  shall 
declare  to  be  entitled  to  receive  it. 

OFFICIAL  OEBTIFICATE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1872. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  B.  B.  Players,  held  in 
Cleveland,  Monday  evening,  March  4,  1872,  furnished  by  me  this  day  to  Mr. 
Itobt.  M.  DeWitt,  of  New  York,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  said  convention,  he  being  the  only  person  authorized  to  publish  the  same. 

N.  E.  YOUNG, 
Secretary,  N.  A.  P.  B.  B.*[?. 

The  appended  resolutions  still  remain  in  effect  in  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Association  : 

Resolved ,  That  any  base  ball  player,  who  is  under  an  existing  and  valid 
contract  to  play  ball  with  any  club  belonging  to  this  association,  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  play  with  any  other  club  in  a  match  game  until  such  contract  is 
honorably  cancelled. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  services  of  a  professional  player  are 
claimed  by  more  than  one  club,  each  club  so  interested  may  elect  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  another  club,  and  these  two  the  president  of  a  third,  which  three  shall 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  to  decide  the  question  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  their  action  shall  be  binding  on  the  two  clubs  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  in  case  the  club,  of  whioh  the  player  is  a  member,  should 
not  live  up  to  their  written  engagement  with  him,  then  the  player— if  the 
club  has  been  adjudged  guilty,  after  a  fair  trial  before  the  championship  com¬ 
mittee — shall  be  absolved  from  any  obedience  to  his  written  contract,  and  the 
same  shall  be  declared  cancelled. 
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Broad  Grins  from  Young  Africa !  Hnge  Guffaws  from 
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DEVILS,”  containing  a  Thousand  Comicalties,  and  near  a  Hundred 
Humorous  Wood  Cuts.  Price  25  Cents. 


&5T"  Copies  of  the  above  Book  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
retail  price. 

ROBERT  M.  DE  WITT,  Publisher, 

33  Rose  Street,  ( Between  Duane  and  Frankfort  Sts.,  2V.  Y.) 


WEBSTER’S  RECITER; 

OB, 

ELOCUTION  MADE  EASY. 

Plainly  showing 

THE  PROPER  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  FIGURE,, 

THE  VARIOUS  EXPRESSIONS  OF  THE  FACE, 

And  the  Different  Inflexions  and  Modulation  of  the  Voice* 

Clearly  Explained  by 

NUMEROUS  ENGRAVINGS. 

Also  Containing 

Choice  Selections  off  tlie  Most  Thrilling:,  Passionate, 
Heroic  and  Patriotic  Speeches  and.  Poems,  with 
Appropriate  Instructions  to  enable  the 
Learner  to  tit  himself  fot  either  the 
Stage,  the  Bar,  the  Forum, 
or  the  Pulpit. 

f  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
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and  beauty  of  execution,  anything  ever  yet  produced  for  a  like  purpose. 


WEBSTER’S  IIECJTEU  will  be  found  The  Right  Book,  is 
the  Right  Plage,  if  it  is  lound  in  the  hands  of  every  person  desirous  off 
making  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  useful  and  noble  art  of  Oratory-. 


This  book  contains  over  200  pages,  bound  in  boards,  with  a  splendid  illix* 
minated  cover.  Price  »  ■  »  a  -  50  Centsu 

A  handsome  and  durable  edition  of  this  work,  bound  in  cloth,  elegantly 
lettered  in  gilt.  Price  -  -  •  «■  -  75  Cents. 
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Send  Cash  Orders  to  R.  M.  DE  WITT, 

y  ,  NO.  33  HOSE  STREET,  N f  Y. 


GET  THE  BEST!  GET  THE  BEST* 


7  In  this  free  country,  where  every  man  that  does  his  duty  as  a  citizen  may 
be  at  any  moment  called  upon  to  preside  over,  or  assist  in,  the  deliberations 
and  debates  of  Public  Meetings — it  behooves  all  to  be  thoroughly  “  posted  ” 
&3  to  the  ways  and  means  of  properly  conducting  such  assemblages.  This 
book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  succinct  and  practical  digest  of  the  many  vol¬ 
umes  devoted  to  this  important  matter ;  it  is  the  honey  extracted  from  the 
hoarded  stores  of  the  most  eminent  writers.  A  careful  study  of  its  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared  pages  will  find  either  Chairman  or  {Speaker  “  arnied  at  all  points’* 
that  can  possibly  arise. 
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Containing  Plain,  Practical  Directions  for  Carrying 
on  every  Kind  of  Commercial  and 
Banking  Business. 

Including’  Mercantile  letters  on  very  Conceivable  Sub¬ 
ject,  Laws  and  Usages  of  Banking  and  Brokerage, 
Forms  and  Official  Papers  of  Shipping,  Insurance, 
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Full  Exposition  of  the  Specie  and  Paper  Currency  of 
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Value. 
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tical  LETTER-WRITER,”  ETC.,  ETC. 
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Each  Book  contains  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
cover,  with  an  Illustrative  Engraving,  and  sold  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  TEN  CENTS. 


No. 

1  Teddy  Regan. 

2  Pat  Mol lov. 

3  ShamusO’ferien. 

4  Wearing  of  the  Green, 

5  Tim  Finnegan’s  Wake. 

6  Handy  Andy. 

7  Paddy’s  Own. 

8  Jolly  Irishman. 

9  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin. 

10  Norah  O’Neill. 

11  Annie  Laurie. 

1 2  Meet  Mein  the  Lane. 

13  Gip9ey’s  Warning 

14  Swinging  in  the  Lane. 

15  Pretty  Little  Sarah. 

16  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

1 7  Goose  Hangs  High. 

18  Vive  la  Compagoie. 

19  Naughty  Girl. 

20  Waiting  for  a  Broadway 

Stage. 

21  Big  Sunflower. 

22  Charley  Vivian’s. 

23  Humpty  Dumpty. 

24  Black  Crook. 

25  Tilt  Skirt. 

26  Shaw’s  American  Diadem 

27  Shaw’s  Champion  Comic 

28  Who’s  Been  Here  Since  I’ve 

Been  Gene 

29  Free  and  Easy  Comic 

30  Fellow  That  Looks  Like  Me 

31  J.  S.  Berry' s  Flying  Trapeze 

32  J.  S.  Berry’s  Comic 

33  Pete  Morris  American  Comic 

34  Eph  Horn’s  Own 

35  Bobby  Newcomb’s 

36  Bryant's  Old  Virginia 

37  Bryant’s  Power  ot  Musio 

38  Bryant’s  Songs  Dixie’s  Land 

39  Bryant’s  Canebreak  Refrains 

40  Bryant’s  New 

41  Hooley’s  High  Daddy 

42  Hooley’s  Black  Star 

43  Mat  Peel’s  Banjo 

44  Uns worth’s  Burnt  Cork 

45  McDill  Darrell,  No.  1 
44  McDill  Darrell,  No.  2 
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Stars  and  Stripes,  No.  1 
Stars  and  Stripes,  No.  2 
Patriotic 

Grant  Can  paign  [can 

Grant  and  Colfax  Repuhli- 
Ratapan  ;  or,  The  Red, 
White  and  Blue 
New  Dime  American  Joker 
McDill  Darrell  Joke  Book. 
Old  Abe’s  Joker. 

Byron  Christy’s  Burnt  Cork 
Comicialities 

Byron  Christy’s  Clown  and 
Joke 

Bob  Smith’s  Clown.  Song 
and  Joke 
Captain  Jinks 

Pulling  llhurd  Against  the 
Stream 
Mabel  Waltz 

After  Dark;  or  Tommy  Dodd 
As  Through  the  Park  I  Go 
Walking  Down  Broadway 
Genevieve  de  Brabant 
Up  in  a  Balloon 
Great  Lingard 
Velocipede 
Daisy  Deane 
Wandering  Refugee 
We  Parted  by  the  River  C  ide 
Lydia  Thompson 
Father  Mathew 
That’s  the  Style  for  Me 
Sw  et  Genevieve 
Love  Among  the  Roses 
Little  Maggie  May 
Chapman  Sisters 
Dan  Bryant’s  Shoo  P  ly 
Lotta  Fire  Fly 
Gus  Williams'  Big  Noses 
Pauline  Markham 
Won’t  go  Home  till  Morning 
Pleasan  t  Fellow s 
Joe  Emmett’s  Dieteher 
Teddy  Regan  Swurie 
Rising  of  the  Moon 
Slap  Bang 

Yankee  Robinson’s  Amazon 
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My  Father  Sould  Charcoal 
Beautiful  Bells  ,...1 
Rovin'  Irish  Boy 
llow  is  that  for  Iligh 
Broth  ot  a  Boy 
Alice  Dunning 
Clown’s  Shoo  Fly 
Kelly  and  Leon’s  Ching 
Chou  Hi 

Jenny  Wallace  Vocal  Gems 
Sol  Smith  Russell’s 
Vivians  Its  Nice  to  be  a 
Father 

Jerry  Cohan’s  Dublin  Jar- 
vey 

Driven  from  Home 
She’s  a  Gal  o’  Mine 
Broken  Down 
Adolphus  Morning  Glory 
Guzzling  Jim 
Put  Me  in  My  Little  Bed 
You  Know  How  ’tis  Your¬ 
self 

Artful  Joe 

It’s  Naughty  but  it’s  Nice 
Mad  Bute  lie  r 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to 
Sleep. 

Brigham  Young 
Old  Clown’s  Whoa! 
Milburn’s  Good  as  Gold 
Meet  and  Shandon 
Put  Me  in  My  Little  Bed 
Joker 

Brudder  Bones  Joker 
Hokey  Pokey  Joker 
Burke’s  Dublin  Carman’s 
Lawlor’s  Barney  the  Guide 
The  Clown’s 

Carry  tne  News  to  Mary 
Rhein  Wine  Sharley 
If  Ever  I  Cease  to  Love 
1 1  is  Heart  Was  True  to 
Poll 

Fattie  Stewart 
Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb 
Little  P'raud 
Bryan  O’Lynu 

— 


De  Witt’s  Ten  Cent  Songsters.  New  Senes. 


The  Clodoche 
Long  Branch 

Parisian  Garden  |er 

Let  me  Hug  her  forjher  Moth- 


5  Big  Thing  on  Ice 

6  Ixion 

7  Schneider  Free  and  Easy 

8  Ten  Little  Injuus 


9  Wlmt  a  Stunning  Pair  of  Legs 

10  Donny  Brook  P'air 

11  Kathleen  Mavourneen 

12  Lingard ’s  Pocket  Songster 


De  Witt’s  Great  Twenty-five  Cent  Songsters. 

Each  Book  contains  200  beautiful  pages,  20-set  to  music,  and  a  splendid  pictorial  cover. 

1  The  Beauty  of  the  Blondes  I  3  The  Sol  Smith  Russel  l  I  5  Dan  Bryant’s  Shaun  the  Post 

2  L.ngard’a  Drum  Major  of  9th  J  4  The  Blonde  of  the  Period  |6  Harp  of  Erin 
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Robert  M.  Da  Witt,  33  Rose  st.,  N,  Y. 
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throughout  the  land  can  certify  to  the  great  advantage  they  have  gained  by 
sending  their  orders  for  every  description  of 

BALL  PLAYER  SUPPLIES 

direct  to  the  manufacturers.  We  guarantee  our  goods  in  all  cases  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  The  growing  popularity  of  our 
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is  owing  to  the  uniform  manner  in  which  every  Ball  is  made.  We  would  caution 
1  layers  against  many  imitations  that  are  offered.  All  of  our  Brand  arc  stamped 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  Samples  by  mail,  post  paid.  $1  75  each  and  $1  50  each.— 
By  express,  $15  00  per  dozen,  and  $S  00  per  half  dozen. 

CdF”  The  undersigned  have  j  ust  issued,  for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  se¬ 
cure  Base  Bali,  Player  Supplies  a  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  colored  tr. 
represent  100  different  styles  of  Caps,  Belts,  Pants,  Shirts.  Shoes,  Stockings,  and 
i  n  fact  every  thing  pertaining  to  legitimate  games,  sent  free  to  those  -who  ask  for 
them,  bv  •  -  . 

PECK  So  SNYDER, 

126  Nassau  Street ,  JV.  F. 


